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Hand him this! 


If you know a man who brings 
home a hand like this every 


night, you can do him a good 
turn—and make his wife happy, 
too—by telling him about Lava 
Soap. 
Tell him that Lava’s rich lather 
—filled with flour-fine Italian 
pumice—gets the grimiest hands 
clean in 58 seconds, and keeps 
those hands soft. Tell him that 
it lathers richly in the hardest 
water. And tell him that a big 
cake of Lava costs only a dime 
—at any grocery or drug store. 
Procrer & Gameyp, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Scra 2,185 Square Feet 
of Floor with one Atkins 
Scraper and one Sharpening 


It has been a known fact for years and 
years that AtkinsSILVERSTEEL Scrapers, 
and other tools are 


“THE FINEST ON EARTH” 


but here is conclusive proof from a happy 
and satisfied user. Read his letter 


T. E. HART, FLOOR CONTRACTOR, 
19 Tanglewood Court, 
West Patm Beacu, F1a. 


November 18, 1929. 
Gentlemen: 

I am taking this opportunity to write you in 
regards to the Atkins SILVER STEEL Scraper 
Blades that you manufacture. 

I want to compliment you for the grade of 
steel they have in them. I have used all makes 
of blades and have had lots of experience along 
that line, and J find Atkins is the best made. 

I went to scrape the floors Tuesday, after Armis- 
tice Day, on the Seminole Golf Club, built by the 
Arnold Construction Co., of West Palm Beach. 

I sharpened a blade at eight o’clock Tuesday, 
scraped all day Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, without sharpening again. 

The whole amount of floors scraped was 2,158 
square feet. 

I think that was a record for one sharpening, 
at least I have never heard of it beaten before. 

Sincerely, 
Signed: T. E. HART. 


The same superior qualities are in all Atkins 
SILVER STEEL Saws, Saw Tools and Saw 
Specialties. There is more for your money in any 
Atkins tool. 

Demand Atkins from your local dealer or write 
to the nearest office listed below. 





E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


RSTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PROPLE 
Heme Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 


Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 
ing Cities: 


Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 

Memphis New York City Paris, France 

Chicago Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
San Francisco 











Cabinet Scraper 


French Pattern or Concave and Convex 


Figure Six or Swan Neck 


oo 


No. 3 Perfection 


No. 4 Rams Horn 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

—From Tennyson's In Memori: 
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HE New Year brings to America’s workers the challenge of 
Tay opportunities: higher standards of living for all who work, 
* greater possibilities for children, marvelous technical improve- 
ments in the world of work so that work itself becomes an expression 
of man’s control over the material world, capacity to supply the 
material needs of the world and still provide leisure for all 
who work, control over time and space so that they need not be a 
barrier to unity of action for a common 

1930 purpose. 
In the recent months the world has got 
a firmer grip on the fact that the interests of all groups are inter- 
dependent, which is a practical way of expressing the old, somewhat 
sentimental vision of the Brotherhood of Man. It is indeed truly a 
great gain that hard-headed men of affairs and responsible leaders of 
organizations realize their permanent progress comes through build- 
ing up in cooperation with others instead of trying to outwit or dis- 
possess others. It is this broader vision of cooperation that is the 

hope of 1930. 

While hope lies ahead, yet there are strong industrial powers 
that seek to prevent wage-earners from effectively participating in 
the realization of this great purpose. Industrial executives exercise 
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very definite control over work rules and the distribution of income 
from production. Some of the most powerful of these executives 
deny employees the right to belong to an organization that would 
give them the status and the personality essential for participation 
in the practical vision of cooperation. 

Business executives should not delude themselves by attempting 
to do things for workers instead of letting workers do: things for 
themselves. Neither they nor the workers would fare as well. The 
contributions of wage-earners through their own self-made unions 
are essential to the best progress of industry and society. 

Even those executives who fight unions have benefited by their 
functioning as the authentic standard-making agencies for those who 
handle tools and materials of production. The whole business world 
has benefited from our work in establishing higher wages and shorter 
hours—practices which are now proudly heralded as the American 
high-wage principle. 

If American workers accept the challenge of 1930, they will 
participate through their unions in making good use of opportunities 
for higher standards of life and work for all. 


Porto Rico The new governor of Porto Rico, looking 

upon the Island and its people with unaccus- 
tomed eyes, was shocked by evidences of hunger and need on all sides. 
The recent hurricane left Porto Rico in desperate straits, for the 
people have no reserves, financial or physical. 

For over thirty years, since Porto Rico has been under United 
States control, our organized labor movement has pointed to the 
fundamental economic conditions of Cuba as an obstacle to progress. 
Incomes must be adequate to buy food and other materials necessary 
for higher standards of living. Industries of Porto Rico are not 
organized on a high-wage basis. Some of them, particularly the 
sugar industry, have resisted modification of customs that reach back 
to Spanish control. 

While there has been educational and political progress and 
workers living in towns have made progress through trade unions, 
living conditions for agricultural workers are still most primitive and 
inadequate for health and progress. 

What is needed in Porto Rico is action that will get at the roots 
of distress and provide larger incomes for workers. The United 
States should assume its responsibility and should take constructive 
action to extend our efforts to promote and maintain prosperity to 
this island territory now under our care and in most desperate need. 
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What You Can Do The organized labor movement is the one 

agency that stands for the rights and inter- 
ests of the great masses of human beings who have not the influence 
or the power to shape events to their own advantage or even protec- 
tion. It is the labor movement that makes labor policies, that makes 
civil and legal rights realities, that makes known the need for better 
homes, better public schools, for better working conditions, higher 
wages, changes in work rules. 

When the cooperation of Labor is needed in an emergency, such 
as the recent stock exchange liquidation, the organized labor move- 
ment is the only agency that can act and speak with authority for 
wage-earners. When there is any need for the formulation of opinion 
or action by wage-earners, the organized labor movement is the only 
agency that can be effective. 

It was the organized labor movement that spoke for and helped 
secure the establishment of our free public school system, universal 
suffrage, bureaus of labor statistics, workmen’s compensation laws, 
the American high-wage principle, the shorter workday and week. 
These things are important factors in providing opportunities for all, 
in making the necessaries and luxuries of life available to those with 
moderate incomes, in making life richer and happier for all. 

Major responsibility for maintaining this constructive agency 
rests upon wage-earners. You have long been a member and have 
been doing what you personally could. That is much, but you can 
increase your influence by giving yourself the responsibility for getting 
at least one new member each year. These union members would be 
a way of perpetuating your union as well as adding to its influence. 

The American Federation of Labor urges every trade-unionist 
to begin with 1930 and get one new member every year. 


Man-Power Structural steel workers are to be provided 
Fatigue with elevator service on buildings more than 

fifteen stories high. So the trade-union 
movement has another social achievement to its credit. As in many 
other instances, it came by way of high wages. 

Climbing the structure of a 20 or 30-story building takes time 
and leaves an iron worker in need of rest. When structural iron 
rates are at $1.92%4 per hour, contractors are ready to consider the 
cost of man-hour fatigue and to provide against it. 

There is a very practical principle of human welfare involved. 
However much contractors might be concerned for human fatigue 
and safety, unless they can afford to put in conveniences and safety 
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devices it is a business impossibility. If human labor is the cheapest 
factor in production, business cannot establish more social practices. 

When workers are good enough business men to take themselves 
out of the cheap class, good industrial managers change their work 
rules so that this more expensive production item may be used to 
best advantage. 

Higher wages make for social as well as industrial progress. 
They are a lifting force that enables wage-earners to negotiate work 
conditions on a higher level and to secure the consideration that is 
given a valuable service. 

Organization is the first move for getting out of the “cheap” 


category. 


A Program for Against a background of recent events which 
Regularization so vividly demonstrates that sustained effort 

to regularize employment is needed, the con- 
structiveness of the Philadelphia Program for the Regularization of 
Employment and the Decrease of Unemployment is most obvious. 
Irregular production even in a prosperous industry is a menace to 
business prosperity. Irregular production in backward industries is 
a downward pull toward business depression. The Wharton School 
of Commerce developed the Philadelphia program, whose goal 
is full-time employment for all workers in the community who 
want it. it proposes an institute for the regularization of employ- 
ment, improved employment service, prosperity reserve, improved 
vocational training and guidance in public schools. Fact-finding and 
cooperative endeavor are to be methods in carrying out this program, 
which rests upon constructive and sound principles. 

Wage-earners and employers both share the penalty for failure 
to regularize production and therefore employment. The major 
responsibility for working out and putting into effect procedure to 
regularize production must rest upon management. That part of 
production which is the using of tools and the handling of materials 
is within the personal experience of wage-earners. Suggestions for 
improvements here properly come from employees, and it is a legiti- 
mate function of the union to assume responsibility for helping to 
regularize work. 

Unemployment is a community problem in which all groups, and 
especially wage-earners, are concerned. A constructive community 
program through which all cooperate in solving the problem is a step 
in the right direction. 
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Older Workers As the result of recent publicity for the des- 

perate plight of workers who have grown 
gray-haired in service and then found themselves without the oppor- 
tunity to earn a livelihood, a number of studies and serious efforts to 
know the facts are under way. Two studies of the displacement of 
workers by increasing mechanization will probably throw light on 
that phase. The New York Commission on Old Age Security is 
making an extensive study of age distribution in New York industries. 
A study of old-age pensions by the Industrial Relations Counsellors 
will illumine that field. 

Doubtless the results of these studies will help in the develop- 
ment of more constructive policies, but in the meanwhile there are 
about 2,000,000 dependent men and women over 65 years of age 
in the United States. While we are studying a general program for 
income for old age, we can at least extend the writing of compulsory 
old-age pension laws by the various States. 

The Toronto Convention of the American Federation of Labor 
recommended that Labor advocate such legislation, and every State 
Federation is urged to see to it that such legislation is introduced at 
the next meeting of their State Legislature. 


National Negro In January there will be held in Chicago a 
Labor Conference National Negro Labor Conference sponsored 

by the Sleeping Car Porters Unions. This 
organization of negro workers has recognized that the fundamental 
problem of negroes, as of all other workers, is industrial, and that the 
first attack on this problem is organization in trade unions. 

Organization is the way to status in industry higher wages, just 
and honest working conditions, shorter hours of work. These things 
are essential to higher social and political standing. 

Trade-union membership is open to all negroes. The majority 
of trade unions accept negroes as members, but when regulations are 
interposed the rules of the American Federation of Labor provide 
that negro workers may apply for charters direct from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

The second step in meeting the needs of negro workers is voca- 
tional training. Workers who have no craft or special training must 
join the ranks of unskilled workers. Unskilled workers have lower 
rates and less continuity of employment. They are the first workers 
dropped when business slows down. Unions are the agencies through 
which workers can assure proper vocational courses through public 


schools. 
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The leadership of the Sleeping Car Porters is guarantee that 
the National Negro Labor Conference to be held in Chicago in Jan- 
uary will consider negro problems from this practical and constructive 
approach. All phases of the lives of negro workers are to be dis- 
cussed and many of the speakers will be negroes who have achieved 
distinction in their work. 

This conference is an opportunity to promote better understand- 
ing between all who work and that cooperation will serve the best 
interests of all. No group or race can win permanent advantage by 
taking unfair advantage, by exploitation or undercutting standards. 
Through union organization the negro can raise his standards, and 
the American Federation of Labor stands ready to help. 


Suggestions for Two most constructive suggestions for the 
Textiles textile industry came from the December 

meeting of the Taylor Society. The Presi- 
dent of the Society, Henry P. Kendal, a cotton mill operator, recom- 
mended a nation-wide movement to reduce weekly hours to fifty or 
less. The Society suggested that the President of the United States 
appoint a committee to study the textile industry to work out a plan 


for the establishment of a 50-hour week throughout the industry and 
thus curtail over-production. 

Regulation of output is a first step toward better management 
in the industry. Instability in cotton textiles is a menace to prosperity 
in communities and in other industries. Backward industries are con- 
gestive areas that retard prosperity. 

The second suggestion came through a report of the efforts in a 
single mill to work out more efficient methods. In the Naumkeag 
Mill the union realizes that the mill must introduce technical im- 
provements and entered into an agreement for the settlement of each 
proposition on the basis of analytical research. It acquiesced in in- 
creasing the number of looms per worker from 12 to 20 and took the 
initiative for having sales policies rigorously analyzed. Upon the 
suggestion of the union, an expert was employed for this purpose and 
$15,000 spent in the study. This Salem experiment in union-manage- 
ment cooperation is developing a technique for the cotton industry. 

We hope both these suggestions will be studied by cotton mill 
operators—North and South—and that favorable action will be 
taken. 





AT THE CROSSROADS 


WILLIAM GREEN 


liquidation, the President of the United States called together repre- 

sentatives of organized groups (industrials, railroad, labor, and utili- 
ties) to agree upon emergency policies to prevent depression trends. This 
was followed by a movement for the sort of organization to watch trends, 
study facts and ready to act for the maintenance of industrial prosperity. 
Such work can be done only through organized channels. 

Out of these presidential conferences came endorsement for the prin- 
ciple that high wages and incomes are essential to industrial and com- 
munity prosperity, for industries can continue to produce only when con- 
sumers have the money to buy. 

Wage-earners constitute the most numerous single group of buyers 
in our retail stores and markets. High-wage incomes depend on two factors: 
the wage rate and regularity of employment. 

The principles which these national industrial conferences outlined 
for this emergency are the principles which underlie Labor’s campaign to 
organize Southern industrial workers. 

Southern industries started with a low-wage practice. But this prac- 
tice cannot be continued without endangering or limiting the progress of in- 
dustries within this area and the whole Nation. 

No Southern community wants a large proportion of its population to 
remain permanently in the poverty group which entails high expenditures 
for relief; high percentage of uncollectable bills held by real estate owners, 
merchants, doctors, etc.; poorer stores in the community; a citizenry less 
competent to maintain good government; unnecessary sickness and great 
susceptability to epidemics. 

No industry can afford to build its permanent structure upon low-wage 
standards. Low-wage rates do not mean low labor costs. “Cheap” labor 
which Southern communities, to their present regret, have held out as an 
inducement to outside industries, does not insure efficient, dependable work- 
ers who become an asset in the development of the mill or factory or in 
reducing production costs. As yet Southern mills in the main produce only 
coarser grades of products. They will increasingly need more efficient 
workers as they undertake finer quality products. 

Southern textile workers are receiving from $6 to $9 and in some cases 
over $14 less per week than workers in Northern mills and work from 10 
to 12 hours instead of 8 to 9 hours as is customary in the North. 

The average annual income is lowest in the Southern States. The 
agency which found facts for the President’s Committee on Present Eco- 


Ti MEET the immediate dangers growing out of the stock market 
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nomic Trends, reported (1) that the South Atlantic Region which in 1919 
had a per capita income of $445 had gained slightly since 1925 and that 
the Florida boom was a factor, and (2) that the East South Central States 
had gained but slightly since 1919 when the per capita income was $345. 

The South Atlantic States contain 13.4 per cent of the population of 
the United States and have 9.6 per cent of our total national income; the 
East South Central States with 8.4 per cent of our population get nearly 
4-7 per cent of our total income. 

Contrast these facts with the Pacific States where 5.3 per cent ‘of the 
population gets 6.8 per cent of the total income and the average net income 
is $793 and the Middle Atlantic with 21 per cent of the population, getting 
26.7 per cent of the total income, and average annual income is $781. 

A Southern utility publishes the following average wage rates in cot- 
ton mills based on a 55-hour week: overseer in card room, $30; overseer 
in spinning and weaving rooms, $35; operatives in card room range from 
$18.50 to $9.75; operatives rates in spinning room range from $15 to 
$9.75; in the twisting department rates range from $12.50 to $10; in the 
weaving department from $22 to $9.75; common labor, $12 to $8. 

Can industrial prosperity or community or individual progress rest on 
incomes as such rates indicate? Not even if the workers worked full time. 

Full-time employment for textile operatives is not the practice. A 
staff correspondent of the ‘New York Journal of Commerce” reported as 
a practice most injurious to the mills themselves the surplus of labor 
within the mills. That is, almost every cotton mill has on its payroll about 
30 per cent more operatives that it has full-time work for. The observer 
cited a mill in the Greenville, South Carolina district, which has 773 opera- 
tives on its payroll and room for only 445 full-time operatives. Although 
this mill has two full-time shifts of 55 hours and a part-time shift of 15 
hours a week in addition to keep the mill in operation during lunch time 
and between shifts, that the majority of its employees have only part-time 
work. The surplus probably grew up around the need for short times for 
lunch period and between shifts, but the company feels responsible for work- 
ers on its rolls and living in the mill village and tries to give all on its pay- 
roll opportunity to earn something. The elimination of this surplus is 
essential to efficiency, lower costs and prevention of overproduction. 

There is need to standardize wage and working conditions for South- 
ern industry and to keep these standards in line with increasing progress. 
No other agency can do this but an organization of the workers—a union. 

There is need to keep the standards of Southern industries in line with 
the standards of Northern industries. Progress is best made by coopera- 
tion for most efficient production. Competition between good and “cheap” 
standards is wasteful. A union of workers coextensive with the industrial 
field is necessary to accomplish this. 

The American Federation of Labor is undertaking a campaign that is 
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basic for the progress of Southern industrial workers and for efficient in- 
dustrial production, as well as fundamental to Southern economic and social 
progress. 

Southern industries are at the crossroads. They can no longer ignore 
the need for a definite labor policy. They can no longer excuse themselves 
by saying their employees are contented with low wages, part-time work 
and incompetent management. 

Southern industrial workers have now been doing industrial work 
long enough to have more experienced judgment of work standards. No 
group of workers anywhere place a higher value on personal rights and 
justice. They will not endure injustice without protests and uprisings. They 
cannot continue to live under present industrial conditions without under- 
mining their physical, mental and moral stamina. 

Industrial enterprises or communities cannot afford to become identi- 
fied in the public mind with industrial strife and turmoil. Buyers have a 
prejudice against goods made under such circumstances. Banks are re- 
luctant to finance incompetent management to which strikes call attention 
in a conspicuous way. Taxpayers object to the unnecessary burdens put 


upon them. Good workmen seek employment in other places. 
The organized labor movement offers management in Southern indus- 
tries channels through which industrial problems can be worked out in a 


constructive way. 
progress. 


It offers to Southern workers channels for sustained 
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Last STRAW—“STRETCH OUT” 


NE year ago there was no one 
who could have organized tex- 
tile workers, but when the 

mills began to install the multiple 
system or the “stretch-out” system, 
that did more to organize the people 
than all the organizers could have 
done in 20 years. The people of the 
South are turning to organized labor 
to help them. In the State of South 
Carolina the mills run 1o and 11 
hours per day, the average pay is $10 
per week, and when they pay house 
rent, $1.50 per week, buy fuel, what 
have they left to buy food with? 
Then, of course, the people get sick 


sometimes and they have to pay the 


doctor and buy medicine. If the 
people can’t pay their bills the mer- 
chants and the business men say the 
mill people are dishonest. Who is 
responsible for these people not be- 
ing able to pay their bills? They 
have reached the limit of human en- 
durance and they can’t go on this 
way. They are going to organize 
and if it is not in the A. F. of L. then 
it will be in the communist. The time 
has come when all organized labor 

should come to their assistance. 

Vernon B. Allen, 
Organizer, United Textile 
Workers of America, 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Not a Living Wage 


The actual conditions in the South 
which have stirred our labor organi- 
zation so much in the past year are 
very deplorable indeed, especially in 
the textile industry. The usual num- 
ber of hours mills in South Caro- 
lina work is ten—from that to any 
number the different mills can get 
their help to work. 

The houses are all owned by the 
different mills. As far as rent is con- 
cerned, it is very reasonable, other- 
wise the people would have to sleep 
in the street, because they barely make 
enough to buy food for themselves 
and family, provided they work full 
time or 55 to 60 hours per week. 
Due to the fact that practically all 
of the mills in this vicinity are work- 
ing from two to three days, the mill 
hands are forced to beg or steal if 
they get the absolute necessities of 
life, such as enough food to live on 
and enough clothing to keep from 
freezing. 

Wages paid in the mills of this im- 
mediate vicinity are less than a com- 
mon laborer receives for any other 
work. The average pay for an adult 
in any of the mills for a work-day of 
from 10 to 12 hours is $2 per day, 
often less. Any person working full 
time of 55 to 60 hours would receive 
$11 for 5% days. As mentioned be- 
fore, often less; and at the present 
time, and for several months past, 
the mills running on an average of 
half time, an adult would receive 
about $5.50 or less per week. 


R. M. Johnson, Vice-President, 
Central Labor Union, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Children Not Educated 


Several years ago the Chamber of 
Commerce of Macon, Ga., placed 
booklets in the lobby of the head- 
quarters hotel during the convention 
of the Georgia Federation of Labor. 
One of the significant sentences in the 
booklet was that native labor was 
cheaper than elsewhere. Many other 
Georgia cities have practiced the 
same propaganda, and the fact that 
many industries, especially cotton 
mills, are locating in the State is 
proof that these statements are in 
many instances true. 

In the various textile centers we 
find many different conditions. Wages 
are such that a whole family has to 
work to support the family, and even 
then they often times want. It is 
true that in some of the larger centers 
the owners take more trouble to see 
that their employees do not actually 
suffer. 

One instance coming under my 
personal observation was a man ask- 
ing my help to get his two children 
in school. He said that he would pay 
their book fee if he were given time— 
that when they worked full time they 
could make $65 per week, but that 
they were working short time. I 
asked how many were working and 
his answer was eleven. Of course 
arrangements were made for his chil- 
dren, but consider how many it took 
to make a living. I am informed that 
this instance is a fair example of the 
conditions in some of the textile mills. 


Louis L. Marquardt, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Georgia Federation of Labor, 
Columbus, Ga. 
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All Need Organization 


I have been in the South for the 
past 17 years. At present I am em- 
ployed by the city of Charleston, 
S. C., as one of three linemen and 
electricians. Coming from the North 
to the South as a worker, in many 
instances I have found conditions de- 
plorable, such as long hours of labor, 
low wages, employee’s profit sharing, 
group insurance, company-owned 
houses, company-owned commissaries. 
As a witness to all I mention, I found 
the only remedy and relief was 
through organization and collective 
bargaining, which I have been preach- 
ing to the people. By the constant 
and continued effort of a few, we 
have made a slight improvement, 
but there is still room for a greater 
improvement. 

In some places where the unions 
have an agreement you will note the 
difference in wages. 


Unions Having Agreement 


Typographical Union, $45 per week for 8 hours. 
Stage employees, $50 per week for 8 hours. 
Bricklayers (mostly colored), $1 an hour for 
8 hours. 
Street railway men, 50c an hour for 8 hours. 
Carpenters, 50c to 75c an hour for 8 hours. 
Machinists, 50c to 80c an hour for 8 hours. 
Boilermakers, 50c to 80c an hour for 8 hours. 
Painters (mostly colored), 40c an hour for 8 
hours. 


Unorganized Workers 


Textile workers, $10 to $12 per week for 10 
hours a day. 

Unskilled labor, 25c to 30c per hour for 10 
hours a day. 


W. H. Strippy, Organizer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Working Mothers 


The Southern Workers are con- 
fronted at this time, more than any 
time during the past, with the neces- 
sity of organization due of course to 
the fact that every class of people, 
“except the producers,” are organ- 
ized for the betterment of their own 
conditions. Consequently the bur- 
den of the cost of living, taxation and 
the effects of reactionary legislation 
will be against those who produce the 
wealth of this country until such time 
as they see fit to organize themselves 
so that they can throw their un- 
divided strength against some of the 
social evils which exist, such as wages, 
which prevail in a good many indus- 
tries which average $7, $9, $11, $13, 
$15, and in some instances $17 a 
week for a 55, 60, and sometimes 
65-hour week. 

At these wages and hours, every- 
body in the family who is old enough 
has to work to make ends meet. The 
minor children are usually taken to 
day nurseries while the parents work. 
What will become of the mothers who 
have to get up at 5 a. m., cook break- 
fast and fix lunch for the older mem- 
bers of the family including herself, 
get the babies up, wash them and 
carry them to the nursery, where they 
remain during the day under the care 
of a nurse, not a mother’s. Then the 
mother goes in the mill or factory 
about 7 a. m. and works until about 
5 or 5:30 and maybe 6 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Then her day's work is 
not done by any means. She goes 
back by the day nursery, gets her chil- 
dren, takes them home, cooks supper, 
tucks the kiddies in their beds, then 


either does some washing or sewing. 
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Can you imagine such a lot in life 
for a great many mothers of our next 
generation? These mothers are un- 
healthy of course, due to being over- 
worked. When a woman can stand 
these deplorable conditions no longer, 
she protests; then she is fired. She 
does not only lose her job, but she 
loses her home, because she lived in a 
company-owned house. The average 
rental agent demands the first month’s 
rent in advance. Here sits this 
mother with her children huddled 
around her, out on the street, her few 
pieces of furniture scattered around. 
She is penniless. The question is, 
What is she to do? 

What is our duty? Should we not 
try to alleviate these conditions of 
which there are thousands of cases 
just like the one mentioned above? 
Are not these people entitled to some 
sunshine? 

Yet some people from the South 
seem to be proud of such conditions 
because they go over the country and 
brag about the fact that there was 
practically no law controlling the 
hours of women workers and no 
child-labor laws in the Southern 
States, with plenty of native-born, 
docile labor. 

Paul J. Aymon, President, 

Tennessee Federation of Labor. 


Alabama Wages 


Organized building trades average 
$1 per hour, 60 per cent organized. 

Unorganized building trades aver- 
age 70c per hour, 40 per cent un- 
organized. 

Miners average $4.25 per day, 
average 3 days per week, all mines 
included. Negro workers 75 per 


cent (no organization). Houses 
owned by companies 65 per cent. 

Textile mills: Sweepers, $3 per 
week; weavers, top scale, $23 per 
week; average worker, $13 per 
week. All company-owned houses 
with possibly 15 per cent exception. 
Ten to twelve hours a day. Average 
4-day week. 

Metal workers, molders, stove 
mounters, etc., average 55c per hour. 
Hours of work stipulated by em- 
ployer; 9 hours minimum. 

Department store clerks, $8 and 
up per week. 

Stenographers, $75 to $125 per 
month. 

Truck drivers, teamsters, freight 
handlers, $20 to $25 per week. 

Common laborers, $2 to $4.50 per 
day. 

With the exception of textile work- 
ers, miners, paper-mill workers, saw- 
mill workers and those employed by 
companies who have a monopoly on 
their business in the locality where 
they are established, the workers as 
a rule live in houses owned by private 
individuals. 

Sanitary conditions are fair, though 
not up to city requirements by far in 
many cases. 

Many of the corporations operate 
stores or commissaries. Checks are 
issued to be used in the purchase of 
goods. Usually there is someone con- 
nected with the store who will cash 
checks for the employee, giving as 
low as 50 per cent on the dollar. 
Sixty per cent is the usual rate for 
such exchange. 

As a result this practice does great 
hurt to the independent merchant as 
well as the employee. 
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Connected with most manufactur- 
ing plants, especially textile mills, 
there are schools, generally supported 
by the county and company jointly. 
Children attending these schools in 
many cases are allowed to go to the 
mills after the study period, assist- 
ing some member of their family. 
They are not on the payroll, but are 
utilized in helping the malnutritioned 
and emaciated elder one until they at- 
tain the age stipulated by the State 
law governing same, when they as- 
sume the duties assigned them in the 
mill. 

In comparison to the Eastern or 
Northern worker, the Southern 
worker receives approximately 70 
per cent in wages, living conditions, 
schooling, and other phases of life 
are about the same as to percentage. 

G. M. Griffin, Secretary, 

Alabama State Federation of Labor. 


More and Better Homes 


Low wages contribute more to our 
economic and industrial ills than all 
other causes combined. 

In this respect it is interesting to 
note that those crafts which are the 
best organized receive the best wages 
and conditions. The amount of wages 
is a thermometer to the percentage 
of organized workers in that par- 
ticular craft. 

An approximate wage schedule in 
this district would be as follows: 


Stage employees, $55 to $60 per week. 

Printers (Typographical), $55 per week. 

Brickmasons, $1 per hour. 

Carpenters: Union, 75c per hour; non-union, 
30c to 55c. 

Painters, 40c per hour. 

Building laborers, 20c to 25¢ per hour. 

Household help (female), $3 to $4 per week. 


Automobile mechanics, $12 to $18 per week. 
Plumbers, $1 per hour. 
Electricians, 60c to 80c per hour. 


Clerks, electricians, barbers, paint- 
ers, and white bakers are unorgan- 
ized and the wage scale is guided by 
the generosity or otherwise of the 
employer. 

The textile workers here are un- 
organized and their general appear- 
ance and living conditions (without 
trying to cast any reflections on those 
whom I regard as very unfortunate 
people), indicate a very low wage. 

Whole families frequently live in 
one room, when even under the most 
crowded kind of conditions the same 
family should have five rooms. If 
every family in Charleston lived 
under what is generally known as 
American conditions 1,000 additional 
5-room houses would be needed to 
supply the demand. These crowded 
conditions cause pneumonia, tubercu- 
losis and other diseases, and tax the 
resources of the country to cope with 
them. 

Of all the carpenters in Charles- 
ton who have worked on buildings all 
their lives, I do not know one who 
owns his own home. Surely nothing 
in the world contributes more to con- 
tented citizenship than home owner- 
ship, and the same principle works 
equally in inverse ratio. 

With high wages now a proven 
cause of prosperity, why the low wages 
in the South? Since high consuming 
power on the part of the community 
is an essential to the success of the 
merchant dealer and employer of 
labor, why should they show such a 
marked tendency in favor of low 
wage scales? 

A campaign of education is neces- 
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sary to overcome this handicap. The 
employers of the South must be con- 
vinced that it is to their interest to 
have well-paid, contented workers, 
rather than poorly clad, poorly housed, 
discontented men and women on their 
payroll. These employers are flesh 
and blood the same as employers 
elsewhere and are susceptible to the 
same arguments and as a rule take a 
kindly interest in their employees. 
The campaign of education should 
in my opinion not take the form of 
“bally ho” or coercion, but should be 
a serious attempt to show the supe- 
riority of collective bargaining over 
the outworn principle of individual 
bargaining. Employers and em- 


ployees alike should be shown that 
race prejudice, politics and religion 
have no part in industrial and eco- 
nomic questions, and that what is 


good for one is good for the other, 
and in addition is good for the in- 
dustry and the community in general. 
James Coles, 
Charleston S. C., 


Conditions That Grind 


In the Southern textile communities 
workers revolted against long hours, 
low wages, the stretch-out system and 
other conditions which they could not 
tolerate any longer. Are these strik- 
ing textile workers the only ones who 
suffer from the evils. 

In answering these questions let 
us take specific industries in a Vir- 
ginia city of 50,000 population. The 
hours of work for women in Vir- 
ginia industries are legally restricted 
to 10 per day and 70 per week by 
law. 

A shoe manufacturing plant em- 


ploying about 3,000 people (about 
one-half of whom are men and one- 
half are women) has a regular sched- 
ule of 834 hours daily and 50 hours 
weekly. This schedule during busy 
seasons is extended to 10 hours daily 
and 58 hours weekly, while the 
lowest-paid jobs are rated at $12 per 
week on a piece-work basis; many 
operators make as low as $8 or less 
for a full week’s work. Fancy stitch- 
ers make 75c to $3 daily. With an 
average of 30 new styles per month 
the prices are set through time study 
and the tendency is to set the price at 
a minimum figure without making a 
study, unless the workers insist upon 
it. Fifteen dollars weekly is about 
the maximum for the stitchers. 
Skilled men cutters make from $5 to 
$7 daily. A large number of girl 
checking clerks make $10 weekly. 
And most of the employees are laid 
off for lack of work about one-third 
of the time. 

A hosiery plant employing about 
350 persons about half of whom are 
men and about half are women, has a 
regular hour schedule of g hours 
daily and 50 hours weekly, and an 
emergency schedule of 10 hours daily 
and 55 hours weekly. The women 
employees average about $12 weekly 
and the lowest-priced job is rated at 
$10 per week on a piece-work basis. 
Folders, however, average about $8 
weekly. Loopers on men’s socks 
make a maximum of $25 weekly. 

In a laundry employing 13 white 
women the hours are 9% daily and 
52 weekly. The white women aver- 
age about $14 for a full week’s work, 
and the 50 colored women average 
about $7.50 on the heavier, harder 
jobs. 
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An overall manufacturing plant 
employing about 175 women has 
scheduled hours of 9 daily and 49% 
weekly, with an emergency schedule 
of 10 hours daily and 55 hours 
weekly. All the work is on a piece- 
work basis. No guarantee is paid to 
learners. Many girls make $6, $8, 
and $10 per week on full time. Com- 
paratively few operators with 10 to 
20 years experience make over $20 
per week. The maximum is about 
$25 per week, and the average when 
the plant is running full time is about 
$12 weekly. The plant runs short 
time or is closed down from one- 
fourth to one-third of the time. 
Workers have to remain at the plant 
sometimes 7 or 8 hours with nothing 
to do, waiting for work to come from 
the cutting room. 

A plant making men’s trousers, em- 
ploying about 1,200 women, has a 
g-hour daily and a 49%-hour weekly 
schedule, with a 10-hour daily and a 
55-hour weekly emergency schedule. 
The plant runs nearly full time the 
year round. Almost all of the work 
is On a piece-rate basis and the work- 
ers lose a great deal of time waiting 
for work. Very few make as much 
as $20 weekly. Many make $10 or 
less for a full-time week. The plant 
average is $12 or less weekly. 

In a good-size paper mill, making 
light-weight cardboard and employ- 
ing only men, the hour schedule is 13 
daily on a 7-day week basis. The 
maximum wage is about $32 weekly 
and minimum about 13c an hour for 
young white men. 

That the workers in these plants 
are “hard up” is evidenced by such 
remarks as these which one often 
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hears on the streets as they hurry 
along, “I made $1.78 this week and 
$6 last week. I hope work picks up 
soon,” or, “If I was out of debt, I'd 
look for another job,” or, “I don’t 
see how I’m going to pay for the coal 
this winter with one of the boys laid 
off.” 

Margaret Wall, Secretary, 

Virginia-Piedmont Organizing 

Council. 


Not One But All 


The labor situation in the south, 
with particular reference to North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and parts of Tennessee, is anything 
other than what could be desired. 

I have visited all of the industrial 
centers of any consequence. May I 
say this, with emphasis, in visiting 
homes of the textile workers in its 
various branches, I have found some 
‘of the most deplorable living condi- 
tions that could possibly obtain. I 
have seen families of from four to 
five living in a house of from two to 
three rooms, with not even a bed, 
merely a mattress thrown on the 
floor, with little children who looked 
emaciated, their eyes dull and in 
some cases not even enough food for 
a meal, their parents working in the 
mills and factories trying to eke out 
a living such as it would be. 

In many conversations with em- 
ployees I found very much illiteracy, 
owing to the fact that they had not 
been able to attend schools, some in 
many instances who could neither read 
nor write. These people are treated 
as social outcasts, while their very 
lives depend on their too meager 
earnings per week. To think that 
conditions as these obtain in this 
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country is scarcely believable. In 
some interviews with workers I found 
that they were afraid to express 
themselves, that they looked upon 
their employers as superhuman be- 
ings. These people have been held 
in a subjugation, which is practically 
peonage, in such a country as ours. 

These workers would point out in- 
dividuals, and would seem to be in 
awe of them fearing to speak out lest 
they would lose their jobs. 

One can imagine the morals of this 
class, and it is not of their own mak- 
ing—it’s brought about by depriva- 
tion. 

Here is an extreme case: An em- 
ployee (female) had been working 
in a manufacturing plant in North 
Carolina (not textiles) for over a 
year for the pitiful sum of $2.75 per 
week. This person was full grown 
and owing to circumstances had to ac- 
cept employment at this wage, for 
she could not obtain employment in a 
store for the actual need of decent 
clothes. This particular plant turns 
out millions of tobacco products each 
year, and I am informed that in this 
company’s employ were families last 
winter working each day for a liv- 
ing—may I say existence—and the 
charitable institutions had to come to 
their aid all winter; not one family 
but many. The churches, I am in- 
formed, from statements made by 
ministers, are controlled by employ- 
ers where the church is on property 
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of the mill owners, and also in in- 
stances the police were on the pay- 
rolls also. 

I am going to cite a case that was 
brought to my attention by members 
of my own International Union. A 
strike occurred while these men were 
working in and on a building at , 
and foremen and others were at en- 
trances handing out guns (pistols) to 
such workers as came to work. Can 
you wonder why the workers of these 
States ask for aid through organiza- 
tion? 

It will be done; may God grant 
that this be done as speedily as pos- 
sible. It is true that there are in these 
States both ladies and gentlemen who 
deplore these conditions; these people 
the writer has interviewed and they 
are in sympathy with the workers. 

And, in conclusion, may I say that 
not alone the mill workers need the 
help of organization, but building 
trades, office employees, cooks, and 
waiters—practically all kinds of 
workers. The writer is continuously 
on the road and I am not basing this 
article on any one State in the South. 

Neither am I radically inclined, I 
am conservative in my views, but the 
limit of human endurance is reached 
by all of us at times. 

P. C. Carlisle, 
International Association 
Bridge, Structural, and 
Ornamental Iron 
Workers. 





HOW TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


THE Soutu Must Be ORGANIZED 


family intended and educated him 

for a profession or business, and 
whose early friends and associates 
walked in these paths of life, but 
whose natural inclinations and abili- 
ties were mechanical and led him into 
construction, material creation, labor; 
one who has lived in two large cities 
of the North, Chicago and New York, 
as well as in the country in the Middle 
West and East, and who has for 15 
years made his home and supported 
his family in this “Forest City” of the 
South, Savannah. 

In short, one who has viewed the 
situation from more than one angle, 
geographically and mentally. 

The South is in a period of indus- 


Tien is the view of one whose 


trial development comparable in part 
to that of the Middle West in the 
time of the previous generation, with 


one great difference. The Middle 
West was new and the task was but 
to build unhampered by tradition and 
any but natural obstacles. The South 
has had over it, like a pall, the con- 
trol of an old, landed—in fact, a land- 
poor—remnant of an aristocracy, 
with all its customs, ideas and ideals 
of another time, another civilization. 
A civilization based on land own- 
ership and slave-worked agriculture. 
Labor unskilled was slave, and labor 
skilled was looked upon as different 
only to a slight degree, and today the 
dignity and power of labor has gained 
but slight recognition; and one who 
works for a living as a mechanic or 
operative, regardless of character and 
education, is a social nonentity, and 
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viewed almost as on a level with ex- 
slaves. That workers should have 
rights, has seemed to many absurd; 
and that they should organize the 
height of impudence amounting al- 
most to treason, or a crime against 
nature. 

And this condition has created a 
sore in the economic body affecting 
industrialism, unionism, Americanism, 
and threatens the health and further 
growth of all. 

Let us recognize the danger in 
such a situation and put all we have 
into a campaign to cure or remove 
this sore. And let our battle cry be, 
“The South Must Be Organized.” 
For the condition is now a menace to 
unionism, industrialism, Americanism. 

President Hoover has proclaimed 
Americanism to be the principle that 
every citizen shall have an equal op- 
portunity to reach that degree of 
prosperity to which his education, 
ability and ambition entitles him. 

In the North and East the organ- 
ization of workers and other things, 
such as over-development and over- 
production have made competition 
more keen and are driving manufac- 
turers to the fertile, salubrious South, 
center of production of many raw ma- 
terials, and land of exploited ‘‘cheap 
labor.” 

And here are thousands upon thou- 
sands of potential workers, a great 
latent economic asset, hungry for 
work, education, opportunity. People 
of good race, of character and inde- 
pendence, seeking relief from primi- 
tive conditions. 
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Are they to be educated by Labor 
to become fit brothers in our struggle 
upward, or are the forces of dark- 
ness, proponents of industrial slavery, 
to have a free hand to warp the un- 
derstanding, shrivel the morals and 
dwarf the bodies of these people? 

And where workers are organized 
or organizing, the uneducated work- 
ers of the South, attracted by better 
conditions, fought for and won, will 
spread over organized territory to 
supply surplus labor at cut-throat 
wages. Compare wages here and in 
fully organized districts. I have be- 
fore me a schedule of wages recog- 
nized by a national organization of 
employers. There is no need of figures 
here, but throughout the South, even 
including a few spots using sufficient 
highly skilled labor to permit self- 
organization, the average is hardly 
50 per cent of that in other districts. 

In this city complaint was made not 
long ago through a letter to the news- 
paper that a sawmill and planer was 
blowing a big steam whistle for five 
minutes each morning at 5 a. m., and 
again at 6 a. m., thus disturbing the 
sleep of prominent citizens. The pro- 
prietor of the mill answered indig- 
nantly that he was contributing to the 
industry and welfare of the city by 
paying to a certain number of men a 
certain weekly payroll. Investigation 
showed these employees averaged less 
than $20 for a 72-hour week. This 
mill’s contribution to the community 
consists of keeping in poverty and 
ignorance about 200 families. 

A sawmill here has been converted 
into a factory for wooden auto body 
parts. It was purposed to bring here 
from Detroit a hundred skilled opera- 


tives, and a few were brought. Men 
who drew $1.25 per hour in Detroit. 
But the promoter, a former owner of 
the sawmill, stopped that. Now a 
crew of blacks and whites does this 
work at an average wage of 17%c 
per hour, 10 hours a day, 6 days a 
week; rations to be bought from the 
commissary, lodgings in the company 
houses at $3.50 per week, and medi- 
cal attention soc per week, need it 
or not. 

A sugar refinery here works men 
12 hours a day 7 days a week, or 
nights—two shifts—with many shut- 
downs, which of course afford rest for 
the workers, who draw 17% cents per 
hour for unskilled labor, and 40c to 
6oc for skilled labor, and $100 per 
month, straight time for the opera- 
tives, the aristocrats of the establish- 
ment. This company uses all the usual 
details of paternalism, such as com- 
pany houses, light and heat and doc- 
tor, and a 10 per cent bonus for regu- 
larity when “profits” for the year 
permit. 

Fertilizer plants whose operatives 
and laborers face occupational risks 
and diseases from acid fumes, etc., 
pay 17%c to 2¢Sc per hour for labor, 
and an average of 6oc for skilled 
labor, such as bricklayers, carpenters, 
steel workers, pipefitters, etc., except 
lead burners. All of these are sea- 
sonal jobs and work any number of 
hours per day and week. 

Oil depots and an oil refinery pay 
skilled mechanics an average of 60c 
for such crafts as steel workers and 
pipefitters. And any kind of “condi- 
tions” are unknown. 

Workmen’s compensation in Geor- 
gia is nearly a joke, and I was one of 
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a committee which went to Atlanta 
to protest against the threatened re- 
peal of our poor makeshift act. 

Do the organized workers of the 
rest of the country wish to compete 
with these industries and their prod- 
ucts and with men fleeing from the 
conditions ? 

I have been asked why an effort 
should be made to organize the South. 
I answer, “The South Must Be Or- 
ganized!” Agitated, educated, organ- 
ized. All classes of workers all over 
the South. As a carpenter and repre- 
sentative of carpenters I see special 
needs and problems of our own. I 
perceive also that other crafts have 
special needs and problems, but this 
is not a time for peculiar problems. 
The present condition and movement 
is an assault upon organized labor. 
An injury to one is an injury to all. 
All must be organized or all will suf- 
fer. Isolated organization and im- 
provement will attract hordes of the 
unfortunate unorganized to destroy 
as fast as obtained. The foundation 
must be laid upon which we can each 
build our own prosperity. 

And the way this is to be done is 
important, is indeed the main prob- 
lem. The South is provincial. Great 
appeals against “foreign agitators” 
have been used through press and 
church by employers to create havoc 
in organization campaigns. 

Self-organization is impossible un- 
less we wait for the gradual develop- 
ment over a period of 30 to 50 years 
as in other districts. Organizers from 
other districts meet with unsurmount- 
able objects, except through long resi- 
dence and study to get the personal 
touch with peculiar local forces, 


stronger here than anywhere else, such 
as tradition and the negro question. 
Valuable time and much money is 
wasted in becoming naturalized, or 
rather in trying to, for many fail. 

The only reasonable solution seems 
to be through the development, edu- 
cation and support, by money and ex- 
perienced assistants, of local leaders. 
In the textile situation in the Caro- 
linas Southern men have brought to 
naught the editorial blurbs on “for- 
eign agitators” and succeeded where 
others, some much older in the 
“game”’ have failed or worse. 

For the rapid and complete organ- 
ization of the South is wrapped up in 
social, racial, religious considerations, 
which have wrecked many campaigns 
without ever having been perceived 
by “missionaries.” 

Industrialism, civilization itself is 
built by the scientists, mechanics, the 
workers, the builders, producers. Too 
long have the “predatory” fed upon 
the docile industry of the Southern 
worker. “The South Must Be Or- 
ganized.” 


Endslow Hoagland, Secretary, 
Committee on Organization, 
Savannah Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 


Organized Labor Answers the Chal- 
lenge of the South 


Southern industry presents a chal- 
lenge to American trade unionism 
which cannot be ignored. 

To those familiar with industrial 
conditions in the South it is not sur- 
prising that wage-earners there are in 
revolt. For years Southern labor has 
been mercilessly exploited, especially 
in the textile industry. 
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Textile mills, it should be remem- 
bered, have been in operation in the 
South for several decades. Long 
hours and low wages have character- 
ized that industry in particular there 
from its very inception. Southern la- 
bor, moreover, has not had the bene- 
fit of protective labor legislation to 
the same extent that labor in the more 
progressive industrial states of the 
North and East has had it. Southern 
employers have always taken full ad- 
vantage of the absence of such laws 
with the result that women and chil- 
dren are compelled to work long hours 
not only on day shifts but night shifts 
as well. 

Workers in every branch of indus- 
try in the South for years have had 
tremendous difficulties to overcome in 
the establishment of trade unions. 
Southern employers have always 
strongly opposed trade-unionism, and 
that opposition is more pronounced 
today than it was thirty years ago. 

This can be attributed, to some ex- 
tent at least, to the fact that antago- 
nistic Northern manufacturers have 
been moving their plants southward 
in increasing numbers for the past few 
years. Several reasons have actuated 
them; namely, tax-free factory sites, 
close proximity to raw materials, 
cheap and what is termed “docile” 
labor by Southern boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, an abundant 
supply of cheap power, and lack of 
proper laws protecting labor. 

It is because of this migration of 
factories to the South in recent years 
that industrial conditions in that sec- 
tion come so prominently before us 
at this time. These conditions are a 
positive menace to the living stand- 


ards of industrial workers in other 
sections of the country, standards and 
working conditions established by 
trade-unionists after many years of 
patient and sacrificial struggle. 

Trade-unionists would not be true 
to themselves if they failed to take 
cognizance of the Southern situation 
and do all within their power to im- 
prove it. If we need high tariffs to 
protect American labor against cheap 
foreign labor, it is equally important 
that we have organization of the 
Southern workers to protect our liv- 
ing standards. 

The statement that organizing ac- 
tivities have not been carried on in 
the South is a mistaken idea. 

For years the International Mold- 
ers’ Union has conducted such cam- 
paigns from time to time. During the 
past three years this International 
Union has spent over $385,000. for 
such purposes in the South, and it is 
still spending quite a large sum weekly 
in that section. This enormous ex- 
penditure of money has been made to 
eliminate unfair competition. For- 
tunately, the Molders’ Union does not 
have to contend with company-owned 
houses in the South or elsewhere. 
Wages and hours are its chief concerns. 
Wages in the South are not compar- 
able with those in other sections of 
the country, and the 9 and sometimes 
10-hour day is still in practice al- 
though we have many foundries in 
the South observing the 8-hour day. 

The spontaneous revolt of textile 
workers in the South against intoler- 
able conditions and low wages is en- 
couraging. It is evidence of an awak- 
ening on the part of these people to 
injustices imposed upon them by the 
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mill barons. More than that, it is 
proof that these oppressed people 
have visioned a new conception of life. 
They want, are entitled to, and are 
determined to have a fuller measure 
of life’s comforts. 

National and international trade 
unions under the leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor will 
assist them in the realization of their 
hopes and aspirations. 

Robert T. McCoy, Editor, 

International Molders’ Journal. 


The Way Forward 


The action of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at the recent To- 
ronto Convention has brought forci- 
bly before the country the deplor- 
able industrial conditions in the South- 
land. This exposition of human ex- 
ploitation has commanded the atten- 


tion of men and women in all walks 
of life who are ready to join with the 
labor movement for the establishment 
of decency and the abolition of slav- 
ery. 

If we can visualize the father of a 
family working in the mills 60 or 70 
hours a week, and if he works full 
time for 52 weeks he will have the 
princely sum of $12 a week to sup- 
port his family; this alone should be 
sufficient to arouse the indignation of 
all fair-minded people, but when we 
consider the cruelty of the “stretch- 
out” system dragging away more 
yards of cloth from the over-burdened 
textile worker and necessarily caus- 
ing unemployment with a lower wage, 
we will then have a real picture of 
things as they are and the task which 
faces the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Those of us who have had an op- 
portunity of working in the South and 
witnessing the true state of affairs 
are amazed that such a condition is 
possible in this enlightened age. 
Shacks for homes, no water or sewer- 
age, typhoid, and other diseases as a 
result of this unsanitary condition. 
The Southern workers have been ad- 
vertised and glorified as the real 
Anglo-Saxon American, demonstrat- 
ing what some employers think about 
the ideals of Americanism and how 
American citizens should be treated. 
In cleverly worded advertisements 
the Southern worker is referred to 
as docile, cheap and satisfied labor. 
They might as well say the Southern 
worker is ignorant, knows nothing 
about his rights and only desires a 
crust of bread in return for employ- 
ment. Our travels in the South teach 
us that the Southern worker has been 
the victim of an organized conspiracy, 
his natural inclinations subdued by the 
spy system and other methods of in- 
timidation; he is not ignorant, even 
though under these conspiracies he 
is denied the benefits of a common- 
school education, but still we find the 
workers of the South receiving the 
message of the labor movement and 
expressing their loyalty and determi- 
nation to fight for the union. 

It is very interesting to note that 
in every textile center in the South, 
where the United Textile Workers of 
America is located, we find wage in- 
creases, shorter hours and better 
working and sanitary conditions. The 
army of efficiency experts who com- 
pete with each other in the way of 
making the task harder for the 
worker, causing inferior production 
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and general dissatisfaction, are losing 
their hold with the intelligent em- 
ployers. The labor movement must 
continue to expose the viciousness of 
the “stretch-out” system. 

When the plans of the Washing- 
ton conference under the direction of 
the American Federation of Labor 
become effective, and additional moral 
and financial support is extended, we 
will find the same progressive results 
on a larger scale; more organizers 
can cover more territory. The South 
is large in area; one hundred organ- 
izers will not be too many, and with 
the increased force, more attention 
can be given to those who could not 
be served with a small group of or- 
ganizers. 

The campaign in the South means 
an improvement for all workers. The 
conditions in the textile industry re- 
flect to the detriment of the workers 
in other industries. We do not un- 
derestimate the opposition but we feel 
confident that the campaign laid out 
by the American Federation of Labor 
will be successful and industrial peace 
will be substituted for murders and 
poverty. 

Francis J. Gorman, Vice-President, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


Social Changes 


Holding the center of the stage to- 
day is the industrial situation in the 
South. What is going to be the result 
of some of the things that are already 
happening there is being forecast by 
a great many people. In recent years 
a number of important changes have 
been taking place in the South. It has 
been slowly changing from an agri- 


cultural section until now it ranks high 
in comparison with other States in the 
country for the value of manufactured 
goods which they are now producing. 
What does this change mean to the 
people living in this part of the coun- 
try? Have they been able to cope 
with their own problems in this chang- 
ing period? They have been repre- 
sented as being docile and easily con- 
tented, willing to work long hours for 
small pay. But this is not true. The 
traditions in this part of the country 
are rich in events which prove the 
fighting spirit and devotion with 
which they will stick to the very 
end for something which they believe 
to be right. The principles on which 
this country has been founded are very 
dear to them and they are quite de- 
termined to have what they believe to 
be their constitutional rights under the 
law. 

In most of the Southern States 
there is very little legislation regu- 
lating the hours of work of women 
or other legislation generally referred 
to as labor legislation. When we real- 
ize that many of the industries are 
those which employ women and young 
persons in great numbers this becomes 
very serious. It is possible for women 
to work 60 hours per week on day 
work and 55 hours on night work. 
This also applies to what we can 
almost term as children because they 
only have to be over 14 years old to 
do the same thing. 

The best figures obtainable give a 
range of wages from $10 to $12 and 
$13 a week as the average weekly 
earnings of the workers in the textile 
industry. But when you talk to the 
individual workers it is the general 
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thing to find that they are more often 
paid from $6 to $8 a week. Then, 
too, you must consider the conditions 
under which these people live. In 
most of the textile industry they live 
in a “mill village,” which means that 
whoever owns the mill also owns the 
houses, the store, the schools and 
sometimes the churches. In most in- 
stances these villages are situated out- 
side the limits of the cities so that the 
owners also become a power in the 
political circles. Most mill village 
houses are unpainted, only one story 
high, and lack what are generally 
termed as modern coveniences. In 
some cases the prices paid for mer- 
chandise are higher at the company 
store than they would be if the work- 
ers had their choice of places in which 
to do their trading, but because it is 
possible to get credit at the company 
store and because their wages are too 
inadequate for them to do anything 
else it is necessary for them to do 
their purchasing this way with the re- 
sult that many times when pay day 
comes around they find that instead 
of “drawing any money” they are in 
debt to the company. This makes 
them helpless and ties them to a sys- 
tem that can create a great deal of 
injustice and work many different 
kinds of hardships that are going to 
make progress difficult. But every- 
thing is so manifestly unfair to the 
workers that eventually right-think- 
ing people will see the justice of their 
efforts to organize under the leader- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Labor and will give them support. 
Economic history has proven that 
only by the workers’ participation in 
industry through their trade-union or- 


ganization can they bring about a cor- 
rection of the evils that now exist and 
build up better conditions for the 
future. 
Matilda Lindsay, 
Southern Field Representative, 
National Women’s Trade Union 
League. 


The Industrial South 


Following the Civil War a new 
South developed and today we have 
the industrial South. The owners 
of the mills came to the South on the 
pretext that they could get free 
American labor to man their mills, 
but the secret behind their coming 
was cheap labor and they have ex- 
ploited this so-called cheap labor for 
all the years they have been South. 

These mill owners believe that 
property right is above that of human 
rights and they go further to protect 
their property than the workers whom 
they employ. We know that every 
attempt that the State bodies of the 
South have made to secure protective 
legislation for the women and chil- 
dren workers and compensation in 
case of injury or death for all work- 
ers has been met with the combined 
opposition of the manufacturers and 
business men of the South. It has been 
the labor movement of the South that 
has laid down the challenge against 
the presumption of ownership that it 
has the right to fix the wage, the work- 
ing day and conditions of work and 
the tenure of employment. It turns 
its fight to these that call labor a com- 
modity and says: If our labor be a 
commodity then it is our property and 
we demand the right to control. 

We hear then the challenge of the 
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workers at Elizabethton, Tenn., who 
struck against autocracy in industry, 
and this challenge was heard around 
the world, it was the cry of the over- 
worked and underpaid workers for 
freedom, and that cry shall continue 
to ring out so long as one is left in 
this state of being subservient to the 
property right. The labor movement 
of Tennessee, 33 years of organized, 
militant fighting on every front, will 
continue the struggle to free the work- 
ers from the incubus of property rule, 
and until political democracy has over- 
thrown the Tennessee politico-mili- 
tary aristocracy such as existed at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., during the strug- 
gle there. 

We will continue the fight against 
cheap labor, long hours and condi- 
tions of semi-serfdom to the end that 
workers’ rights to a full and free say 
has been granted without the inter- 
ference of that right on part of the 
State, city or local governments by 
use of arms or the use of injunction. 
Tennessee labor has always stood out 
in the struggle, holding out the bea- 
con light to the oppressed and will 
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NIGHT IN THE VILLAGE 
A fragment from the Bible is this place. 


give all it has to the movement of the 
American Federation of Labor in the 
coming Southern campaign to make 
the heart glad and the home better for 
the Southern workers. We welcome 
the aid of the church in this struggle 
and know we will get it from the lib- 
eral representatives of the churches 
who preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which was brotherhood and 
democracy. 

The low wages paid in the mill 
towns of Tennessee in every section 
must go; some of the wages paid by 
mills in middle Tennessee are a dis- 
grace to civilization and nothing will 
be left undone to remove this cancer 
of low wages and long hours. Let the 
campaign be militant and forceful to 
the end that shop control and collec- 
tive bargaining will be inevitable. 

Let us pledge all we have to this 
cause. Every man in his place around 
the camp. 


W. C. Birthright, Secretary, 
Tennessee Federation of Labor; 
Fourth Vice-President Journeymen 

Barbers International Union. 






Evening on the mountain droops and dies, 
And the sun’s last gleam, a needle, flies 
Through fantastic cupolas of lace. 

Abstruse and dissonant and muted rise 
Vaporous murmurings, savage, infinite. 

Like a good death before a conscience white— 
Night before the village smiling lies. 


Over the landscape, olive and blue-green, 
Sheep folds coagulate in nebulous patches. 
A hundred stars have opened one by one. 









Across rose scented silence, a cricket scratches. 
Back there the windmill, arms about the moon, 
With an old-world romance inspires the scene. 


Jutio Herrera-REIssic. 





‘THE TRIAL AT MARION, N. C. 


Louis STARK 


HE officers of international 
Co affliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor met in 
Washington recently to consider 
plans for organizing Southern work- 
ers and especially to assist the textile 
workers to form locals of the United 
Textile Workers of America. 

I was in Marion, N. C., where 
Albert Hoffman, southern represent- 
ative of the United Textile Work- 
ers, and four others were tried for 
insurrection and rebellion against the 
State of North Carolina. The charge 
was laid at their door by a zealous 
and otherwise generally capable Solic- 
itor who was rushed into drawing 
up the true bill by the mill attorneys 
who are associated with him in the 
prosecution. 

Whatever plans may have been 
perfected by the labor leaders in 
Washington, I am sure they would 
have benefited by my experience of 
the last three days. Before you 
tackle a problem it is well to know 
what the problem is. To have ob- 
served the empaneling of the jurors, 
to have listened to the frank state- 
ments of the simple, straightforward 
mountaineers, would have been to 
many of the labor leaders an ele- 
mentary A B C in the attitude to- 
ward unionism of several important 
groups in the South, the farmers, mill 
hands and craftsmen. 

Just as the jury which was finally 
selected consisted of eight farmers, 
three mill workers and one hybrid 
who called himself “farmer and fill- 
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ing station,” so the majority of the 
venire was made up of farmers. They 
were from the neighboring Ruther- 
ford County, principally a farming 
community which also has some tex- 
tile mills. In all a little over 80 men 
were examined before the jury box 
was filled. 

I am not going to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the case, although I 
may say in passing that Judge V. G. 
Cowper’s ruling that a rebellion and 
insurrection means just that and not 
an ordinary brawl, further stimulated 
the defense counsel in their belief that 
the charge which rests on a statute 
of 1861, never before invoked, would 
fall to the ground. 

To return to the veniremen. They 
were an interesting lot, redolent of 
the soil, gnarled by lives of labor on 
the farm or in the mills or at their 
trades. Their voices were the soft, 
low, drawling voices of the South, 
punctuated here and there by one 
that was high pitched. 

Generalizations are dangerous but 
if one were permitted to generalize 
about the feelings and beliefs on the 
question of unionism, evidenced by 
this cross-section of residents of 
Rutherford County, one would be 
impelled to say that here is a group 
of men who are grouping their way 
towards a new idea. One may say 
they are grappling with new thought, 
whether men have a right to organ- 
ize, strike and picket to better their 
condition of life. 

The impact of the strike troubles 
since last Spring on the minds of 








these unlettered, honest farmers, mill 
hands and craftsmen has been to com- 
pel them to think their way through 
toward some conclusion, not neces- 
sarily a correct conclusion when it is 
reached, but still one they could call 
their own. On the other hand, at 
least one farmer of middle age was 
found whose ideas on the subject of 
striking, picketing and bringing in an 
outsider to conduct the strike, were 
so perfectly legal and stated in such a 
pat, common sense way that the man 
won the commendation of the court 
and counsel alike and even the ad- 
miration of the hard-boiled news- 
paper correspondents. 

However, most of these men of 
whom I write have not thought their 
way through to the end of the prob- 
lem. That is why a stenographic 
transcript of their statements in court 
might very well make a slender vol- 
ume called: “Introduction to the 
problem of Southern labor organiza- 
tion.” 

To begin with most of the men ex- 
amined read the newspapers. They 
made up their minds largely on what 
they read in the newspapers because 
few of them said they had discussed 
the case with others. 

Very few said they did not believe 
men had a right to organize into 
unions to better their conditions. 
Most of them felt that after being 
organized men had a right to strike. 
Nevertheless there were some who 
did believe that organized workers 
should not strike. 

When it came to the question of 
the right to picket there was con- 
siderable hesitation. Even the word 


picket was something quite brand 
It was a word they were apt 


new. 
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to shy away from until the stock defi- 
nition of peaceful picketing was ex- 
plained. 

“So long as it’s within the law, I 
guess it’s all right,” was the usual 
answer after counsel had carefully 
explained the process of picketing. 
Nevertheless there were some who 
were of the opinion that strikers 
should not picket. They believed in 
the right to form a union, to strike in 
a body but felt that nothing should 
be done to interfere with those who 
wished to work. The strikers should 
meet in a hall or place away from the 
mill. 

The attitude of the prospective ju- 
rors on the right to organize, to strike 
and to picket, were like successive 
barriers in an obstacle race. Some 
balked at the first hurdle, some at the 
second and some at the third. But 
most of those who were excused by 
the defense were dismissed because 
they found one hurdle insurmount- 
able. That one was exposed by the 
question: “Do you think that you 
could give as fair a trial to an out- 
sider, say a man from Wisconsin, as 
to a native North Carolinian?” 
(Hoffman comes from Wisconsin. ) 

In a region where the man from 
the next state is a “furriner,”” where 
strangers are apt to be regarded with 
suspicion until and unless they prove 
themselves friends, one can under- 
stand the natural desire to favor the 
native of the county and state. 

I have just made a rough calcula- 
tion of the replies of the eighty-odd 
veniremen. About thirty said they 
had formed and expressed the belief 
that the defendants were guilty. Eight 
felt that the state acted wrongly in 
its handling of the situation and as a 
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consequence they felt inclined to say 
the defendants were not guilty. About 
thirteen felt they would not be able 
to give a fair trial to a labor organ- 
izer who came into North Carolina 
from outside the state. 

About sixty-five favored the right 
of workmen to organize, sixty-three 
the right to strike and about thirty- 
five favored the right to picket. 
Nearly every one of those who be- 
lived workers had a right to picket 
explained that they meant “in a 
peaceable manner.” 

One prospective juror told the at- 
torneys that he could not give an out- 
side organizer a fair trial because he 
believed “there are smart enough men 
in North Carolina to do the organiz- 
ing if it is needed.” 

There were quite a number of 
curious replies showing various group- 
ings of combinations in the handling 
of the main issues. The simplest 
combination was the one favoring the 
right to organize, strike and picket 
but not to bring in an outsider to lead 
the strike. One farmer assumed that 
forming a union meant “raising a dis- 
turbance.” 

Nobody in the court room doubted 
the sincerity of the man who com- 
pared a union to a secret order. A 
man who “took the obligation” should 
not be permitted to go to work, by 
force if necessary, in the opinion of 
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the prospective juror hailing from a 
section where the Klan was formerly 
very influential. But a non-union 
man who had not achieved member- 
ship should be allowed to work when 
a strike is on. 

Naturally among 80 men there 
were some whose ideas wert com- 
pletely muddled. For instance.there 
was one who favored strikes but op- 
posed forming unions and picketing. . 

What, if any, are the conclusions 
to be drawn from the events in the 
Marion court room? Again, at the 
risk of generalizing from insufficient 
particulars it seems clear that if the 
South is to be organized it will have 
to be done by Southern leaders. 
Assistance and advice may be offered 
by others but the existing feeling 
against outsiders precludes success if 
the latter are used in organizing cam- 
paigns in a public way. 

Whatever success the labor move- 
ment has had has been attained in the 
main through technic acquired in 
northern mills, mines and factories. 
The Southern worker has his individ- 
uality as sharply defined as that of 
the Northern resident. To ignore 
the slant of the Southern mind, es- 
pecially in its overpowering deflec- 
tion towards the “home boys,”” would 
be to fatally handicap attempts at ex- 
tending unionism to the states south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 














HOSIERY WORKERS NEW AGREEMENT 


WILLIAM SMITH 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers 


HE American Federation of 

Full Fashioned Hosiery Work- 

ers, on September Ist, entered 
into a national agreement with the 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers of the United States. 

This agreement, which at the pres- 
ent writing, has been signed by thirty- 
six of the best known and most repre- 
sentative manufacturers of full fash- 
ioned hosiery in America, marks a 
new and significant milestone in the 
history of labor relations in Ameri- 
can industry. This agreement, which 
provides for nationally uniform con- 
ditions and a scale of piece prices and 
which also provides for the estab- 
lishment of arbitration machinery, 
is the first of its kind to be nego- 
tiated for an entire industry. In 
other industries where agreements 
have been entered into providing for 
the arbitration of disputes, these con- 
tracts have only covered a given mar- 
ket or markets and never, so far as 
can be learned, an entire industry in 
the manner in which the hosiery 
workers agreement does. 

The manner in which this contract 
came to be entered into and the eco- 
nomic, business and labor conditions 
which lead up to the signing of the 
pact made a story which the trade- 
union movement may find rather 
significant. 

The Hosiery Workers in Philadel- 
phia have been organized since 1909 
under the banner of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, and be- 
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came a national organization in 1913 
by the amalgamation of all the ho- 
siery local unions scattered through- 
out half a dozen states that had pre- 
viously been affiliated with the United 
Textile Workers of America direct 
and had no separate group entity. 

In 1915 a disagreement between 
the hosiery locals and the United 
Textile Workers of America arose 
with the result that this national or- 
ganization broke away from the 
United Textile Workers of America 
with the exception of the largest ho- 
siery workers’ local union, the Phila- 
delphia local, which remained with 
the international organization. 

In 1922 both factions again amal- 
gamated, and an agreement was 
reached with the United Textile 
Workers of America whereby the 
American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers was given 
complete autonomy over its section 
of the textile industry, and in return 
the national union of hosiery work- 
ers paid the full amount of per 
capita tax to the United Textile 
Workers of America. 

During all the years of the exist- 


‘ence of the Hosiery Workers Union, 


all arrangements made with employ- 
ers were in the nature of “gentlemen 
agreements” and could be terminated 
by either side at very short notice. 
At this time, the majority of the 
workers in the industry—which had 
not yet experienced its most sensa- 
tional boom—were organized, and 
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through the strength of their union 
were able to secure the 48-hour 
work-week and a piece rate that en- 
abled them to earn a higher average 
wage than could be made by any 
other factory worker in a mass pro- 
duction industry. The trade is a 
highly skilled one, and it requires con- 
siderable application and a special 
aptitude to become an efficient knitter. 
The skilled operations performed by 
the women workers in this industry 
are also highly specialized and also 
require much skill. The operator is 
under a considerable nervous strain 
at all times. It should be stated that 
the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers is an in- 
dustrial organization and its member- 
ship consists of not only the highly 
skilled knitters and skilled women 
workers, but all the auxiliary help as 
well (such as those employed in the 
warerooms), which is composed 
chiefly of young girls of a type us- 
ually hard to organize. 

In 1924 the short skirt style cre- 
ated a tremendously increased de- 
mand for full fashioned hosiery with 
a consequent sudden expansion in the 
industry. The industry almost dou- 
bled its productive capacity in the 
next three years. The union ex- 
panded rapidly but could not keep up 
with expansion of the industry in cer- 
tain non-union sections, due to a 
variety of causes and despite a most 
energetic organization campaign con- 
ducted at all times. 

In 1927, faced with a situation 
where many non-union factories were 
operating in a dozen different and 
widely separated sections of the 
United States with the workers re- 


ceiving rates of from 50 to 75 per- 
cent less than the workers within the 
organized districts, the Philadelphia 
local entered an agreement with the 
manufacturers in that city which re- 
sulted in a slightly lower piece rate 
being paid than the workers had been 
receiving, and which, at the same 
time, standardized the rates for the 
Philadelphia district. This city still 
has some 33 percent of the total ma- 
chines in the industry installed here. 
Later a demand was made upon the 
union, and granted, for a like adjust- 
ment to cover the mills in the New 
York and New Jersey District, the 
New England District and the Mid- 
dle-West District. 

The non-union mills continued to 
grow, however, particularly in the 
South, with the result that the union 
manufacturers, a year later, were 
again feeling the competition of the 
non-union firms so keenly, that the 
workers in the organized sections 
were being faced with seasonal 
slumps, which was beginning to affect 
them about four times a year. Manu- 
facturers in the organized sections 
were also considering making their 
expansion in the non-union field which 
would have worked a fatal disadvan- 
tage to the union workers. 

The officials of the national or- 
ganization had been studying the situ- 
ation closely, perhaps more closely 
than the manufacturers, and had 
come to the conclusion that unless 
the union acted in this crisis, a seri- 
ous situation might arise for all the 
organized workers in the trade. 

The manufacturers were making 
no effort to remedy this situation and 
were merely muttering about an as- 
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sault on the organization and individ- 
ually were making the most unrea- 
sonable and drastic demands upon the 
union workers in their plants for re- 
ductions in standards. Some of the 
biggest union firms were actually 
planning to move out of the union- 
ized districts and others had issued 
ultimatums which seemed to make it 
a certainty that serious strikes would 
take place. A feeling of unrest and 
uneasiness was apparent in all deal- 
ings between workers and manage- 
ment. 

At a prolonged session of the Na- 
tional Executive Board of the ho- 
siery workers’ union held in Feb- 
ruary, this situation was discussed in 
detail and at length and it was de- 
cided to take the initiative in the 
matter. 

Accordingly, a call was sent by the 
then president of the union, Gustave 
Geiges, to the manufacturers of the 
nation for a meeting in Philadelphia 
on April 17, so that it might be 
possible to discuss the problems con- 
fronting the trade and lay plans that 
would insure the future prosperity of 
the industry for the employers and 
the workers alike. 

It might be said here that those 
- manufacturers who were the pioneers 
of the industry in this country are 
those who have recognized the neces- 
sity of a union of workers and co- 
operative relations between men and 
management. The new comers in 


the industry are, as a group, those 
who are willing to sacrifice one of 
the most prosperous industries of 
America for the sake of quick and 
immediate profits. 

So much importance was attached 
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to this meeting, which was held on 
April 17 in Philadelphia in connec- 
tion with a trade exposition, by the 
anti-union manufacturers and the 
private detective agencies engaged in 
“union” busting activities, that they 
brought such pressure to bear on the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, that the 
president of this association and its 
business manager were prevented 
from addressing this conference after 
having been listed as speakers. 

The largest gathering of full fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturers from 
all parts of the country ever brought 
together under one roof attended 
this conference. The result of the 
first meeting, which was public, was 
the appointment of a committee of 
manufacturers and a committee rep- 
resenting the union which almost im- 
mediately opened the negotiations 
which, after a series of meetings, 
drafted the national agreement de- 
scribed in this article. 

Before making any attempt to 
agree on the form of an agreement, 
a definite understanding was reached 
between the two parties regarding 
the readjustments to be made in wage 
rates and trade rules. A fundamen- 
tal departure from previous union 
rules was made in this agreement. 
The manufacturers were permitted 
to adopt the so-called “two machine” 
system on a certain proportion of the 
full fashioned machines of an older 
and semi-obsolescent type under defi- 
nite regulations. The most serious 
objections to this system had been 
that it must automatically create an 
over-supply of help in the industry. 
However, under the terms of the 
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agreement, a method was devised 
which made it possible for the manu- 
facturers to undertake to provide 
jobs as journeymen for all the ap- 
prentices that were definitely hired to 
operate “double jobs.” The anti- 
union manufacturer is operating 
under the “two machine” system 
without regulation and thus has ob- 
tained certain economies which union 
manufacturers were not able to take 
advantage of. The thought of the 
union in permitting this modification 
of rules was to enable the union em- 
ployers, who now have in place the 
majority of the older type equipment, 
to install the more productive and up- 
to-date machinery thus placing them- 
selves on a better competitive basis 
as against the newer non-union firms. 
It is obvious that the complications 
which arose in reaching an under- 
standing on this matter alone were 
considerable. Another big problem 
to be solved was bringing the wage 
differences in the various districts to 
a nationally uniform standard and at 
the same time working out a new 
scale providing for some reductions 
on certain styles of work. 

The agreement obliges the manu- 
facturers to employ only union help 
in the knitting departments; pro- 
vides that all female help organized 
at the time the agreement went into 
effect must remain organized and 
specifically forbade any interference 
with organization activities among 
unorganized female workers in those 
mills where the knitting departments 
are organized. 

An arbitration system was set up 
with Dr. Paul Abelson named as im- 
partial chairman. Dr. Abelson has 


probably had the longest unbroken 
term of service as an arbitrator in a 
given market than any other man in 
America. For more than fifteen 
years, Dr. Abelson has been impar- 
tial chairman in the fur industry in 
New York and has served in a simi- 
lar capacity for a number of other 
industries in the same market. The 
union agreed to the selection of Dr. 
Abelson as arbitrator after consulta- 
tion with officials of the American 
Federation of Labor with whom Dr. 
Abelson had had dealings over a 
period of years. 

The agreement was informally 
embodied in written draft to be sub- 
mitted to the membership of the 
union and the manufacturers. A spe- 
cial convention was called by the 
American Federation of Full Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Workers in Philadel- 
phia, opening the week of June 24th. 
The agreement was discussed in de- 
tail for almost five days and it was 
voted to submit the whole matter to 
the branches for ratification. Each 
local union of the Federation voted 
individually on the proposition. The 
president and secretary of the Fed- 
eration toured the country and pre- 
sented the matter to each branch. 
To enable the membership to vote 
on the question more intelligently, a 
series of large charts were prepared 
showing the exact statistical position 
of the unionized sections of the in- 
dustry. These charts were drawn 
with assistance of the Industrial Re- 
search Department of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania which is making a five-year 
study of the full fashioned hosiery 
industry. 
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The result of the vote on this prop- 
osition resulted in a majority in 
favor of entering the agreement. 
The employers, meanwhile, had met 
in New York and had ratified the 
tentative agreement as then drawn 
up. 
The next step was to embody the 
understanding in a contract which 
could be legally binding but yet simple 
to understand and as free as possible 
from technical complications. 

The exact form of the contract was 
prepared by the union committee 
after a study of similar contracts in 
other industries and after consulta- 
tion with attorneys and others having 
expert knowledge of the matter. The 
first article of the contract is as fol- 
lows, and clearly states the purpose 
of the agreement as a whole: 

“1. Both parties agree that in 
order to maintain fair standards in 
the industry, the conditions of work 
and the cost of labor shall be equal- 
ized, and further agreed not to exer- 
cise their rights and functions op- 
pressively in dealing with each other. 
The union pledges itself that in 
order to carry out the spirit of this 
agreement it will not enter into any 
agreement with any employer not a 
signatory hereto or a counterpart 
hereof which will provide terms as 
favorable as those herein contained.” 

The clause governing trade dis- 
putes is simple, concise and compre- 
hensive. 

“6. All grievances arising in any 
shop shall be adjusted by the union 
and the employer involved; in the 
first instance such grievances shall be 
submitted to the shop committee and 
the shop foreman or superintendent 


representing the employer, and in the 
event that they cannot adjust such 
grievances, the matter shall be sub- 
mitted to the officials of the union 
and the officials of the employer. In 
the event that union and employer 
cannot agree, the grievance shall be 
referred to the impartial chairman 
for settlement, who shall give his 
decision not later than ten days after 
the case has been referred to him. 
His decision shall be final.” 

This is in line with modern trade- 
union policy, and because of a 60- 
day determination clause, inserted 
elsewhere in the agreement, it does 
not take away the right of the or- 
ganization to strike against an un- 
just decision handed down by the im- 
partial chairman. With the signing 


of this agreement, the union assumes 
a definite and well defined respon- 
sibility for the efficient workmanship 


of its membership. The union and 
manufacturers obligate themselves 
to mutually strive to develop policies 
which will enable higher average 
standards of performance to become 
habitual in union shops. An employ- 
ment bureau to be set up by employ- 
ers and the union will give both par- 
ties better grasp of the whole person- 
nel problem in the various districts 
where the industry has established 
itself. 

The union for some time past has, 
through a series of developments, 
come to recognize the need for as- 
suming a certain definite share in es- 
tablishing more efficient operation 
in the mills where its members were 
employed. In certain instances, 
unionization has been effective as a 
result of union officials being per- 
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mitted to act as efficiency experts in 
certain shops where management 
was hesitating to enter into contrac- 
tual relations with its employees. In 
one instance, the president of the 
Philadelphia branch spent several 
weeks in a local mill as a sort of spe- 
cial production manager. After 
painstaking efforts in the plant and in 
a series of conferences with the men, 
the union president succeeded in ef- 
fecting a considerable reduction in 
wastage of expensive silk and in in- 
creasing the output of perfect work. 
Many other improvements were 
made in the daily operation of the 
plant. 

As a result of this experience, the 
management of the mill decided to 
put the whole question of entering the 
national agreement up to its em- 
ployees. The owners called a meet- 
ing of the workers in the shop and 
invited the union representatives to 
address the group. This conference, 
which was held in the recreation 
room at the plant, concluded with 
secret ballot being taken which gave 
a clear majority in favor of entering 
the contractual relationship with the 
union. On the following Monday 
morning, before the actual signing of 
the document had been completed, 
the following sign was posted outside 
the employment office of the com- 
pany: 

“This is a union shop. We will 
employ only members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers. Others need not 
apply.” 

Two other mills have entered the 
union agreement since this experi- 
ment was made. These factories 


have either benefited by the improve- 
ment in morale brought about by the 
mere fact of the completion of the 
contract or by actual assistance given 
by union leaders in developing in- 
creased efficiencies in certain partic- 
ulars. 

The agreement has now been in 
effect since September 1, 1929, and 
it is functioning to the general satis- 
faction of both employers and work- 
ers alike. Several grievances have 
been submitted to the impartial chair- 
man and it is safe to say that mutual 
satisfactory decisions have been 
handed down in these cases. 

Prior to September 1, there had 
not been a National Association of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, although all the firms were 
connected with the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, which included seam- 
less hosiery manufacturers as well as 
knitted underwear manufacturers. 
The union representatives impressed 
upon the manufacturers’ committee 
the necessity of such an association 
which resulted in the formation of 
union employers’ organization. When 
this body begins to function effec- 
tively, the agreement will be entered 
into between the union and the manu- 
facturers as an association, instead 
of the union and the individual manu- 
facturers as now exists. 

Both the manufacturers and the 
union see in this agreement an in- 
strument that will enable the trade 
bringing about a measure of real 
stabilization in the full fashioned in- 
dustry so that it may remain one of 
the most profitable and prosperous 
in this country. 





THE CREDIT UNION 


Roy F. BERGENGREN 


ILE recently in a post- 

office in a mid-western city 

a man told me this story: 

He was a letter carrier who had one 
boy who was sick at home and under 
the constant care of physicians for 
eight months; then followed eight 
weeks in the hospital and three major 
operations. The boy died. When 
the treasurer of the credit union got 
wind of the case he found that the 
father owed $3,200 to five loan 
sharks, money that he had borrowed 
in the vain effort to save the life of 
his son. He was at the end of his 
financial, moral and physical re- 
sources and, as he told the story 
to me, “afraid I’d lose my job and 
about ready to bump myself off when 


Joe (the treasurer of the credit 
union) took me in hand.” 
Now, Joe handled the matter in 


typical credit union fashion. He 
first contacted with the loan sharks 
and showed them “where they got 
off.” Assuring them that the credit 
union was going the limit to protect 
the man and to prosecute those who 
had been collecting illegal interest 
from him, he made them agree to 
settle the alleged debt of $3,200 for 
$800. Next he made out a note 
payable to the credit union for $800 
and gave it to the letter carrier, 
pointing out to him that the credit 
union had never made such a large 
loan before and that the borrower’s 
security would have to be found in 
the sympathy of the men in the office 
and in their faith in the borrower 
and their desire to help him, in some 


practical fashion, to pull through. 
When the note was returned it had 
thirty-nine endorsements on it and 
the only reason it wasn’t forty was 
because the thirty-ninth man had 
taken for his name the last white 
space on the back of the note. 

The credit union made the loan on 
the thirty-nine endorsements, a per- 
fectly sound financial transaction. 
The loan was repaid and the letter 
carrier concluded the story: ‘And I 
can tell you, mister, the credit union 
in this post office ain’t no bank— 
it’s a religion.” 

A credit union is a cooperative so- 
ciety, organized under a state law 
and state supervision within a spe- 
cific group of people—self-managed 
and supplying the members of the 
group with four services of primary 
importance: (1) The most effective 
system for saving money; (2) the 
only plan as yet devised which en- 
ables the individual without bank 
credit resources available for his use 
in time of credit necessity to care for 
his own short-term credit problems, 
thereby protecting himself from the 
exactions of private money lenders 
who generally operate at usurious 
rates; (3) in the process developing 
within the group individuals with the 
capacity to manage the financial 
business of the members in the credit 
union efficiently and honestly, and 
also training the members of the 
group in the most efficient manage- 
ment of their own savings for their 
own maximum benefit; (4) collect- 
ing in a common pool funds which 
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are available not only for loans to 
members, but for other purposes de- 
signed to promote the welfare of the 
members of the group. 

An analysis of the definition will 
disclose in greater detail the basic 
purpose of the credit union. I have 
said that a credit union is a ‘“‘coopera- 
tive society.” To become a member 
of a credit union I must first be a 
member of the group within which 
it has been organized, and, if ad- 
mitted to membership, I must agree 
to buy at least one share of a par 
value of five dollars, payable in cash 
or, in most credit unions, in weeky 
installments of twenty-five cents. 
Each member has one vote in the 
affairs of the credit union, and only 
one vote, whether he has one share 
or many shares. The credit union 


is an organization of members—not 


an organization of shares. Further, 
the credit union is managed by offi- 
cers chosen by and from the mem- 
bers, receives the savings exclusively 
of members, makes loans exclusively 
to members, with all earnings revert- 
ing to the members as dividends and 
interest. The credit union is an or- 
ganization of, for, and by members 
in the strictest sense—no one outside 
the membership of a credit union can 
have anything to do with it directly 
or indirectly, except the representa- 
tive of the Bank Commissioner’s 
office, who comes to examine it an- 
nually, just as he does other banks. 

The credit union is, therefore, a 
cooperative society. 

Organization and operation is in 
accordance with the provisions of a 
state law. As already noted, there 
are such laws in thirty-two states. 


These laws are quite uniform. The 
first of them was enacted in Massa- 
chusetts in 1909. Prior to that time 
Edward A. Filene of Boston had 
contacted with cooperative credit so- 
cieties abroad, particularly in Ger- 
many, where the cooperative credit 
development had long been coupled 
with the two great German econ- 
omists, Raiffeisen and Schulze-De- 
litzsch, who, between 1840 and 1860, 
first worked out a satisfactory and 
practical form of organization for a 
cooperative credit society. There 
are now over fifty thousand Raiffeisen 
banks in Germany. 

The plan had spread to various 
parts of the world and, in 1885 or 
thereabouts, had first attracted the 
attention of Alphonse Desjardins of 
Levis in the Province of Quebec. 
After fifteen years’ study of the 
European precedents, Desjardins or- 
ganized his first society in Levis in 
1900. In 1909 Mr. Filene contacted 
with the then Bank Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, Pierre Jay, and, call- 
ing into consultation M. Desjardins 
from Quebec, they drafted a bill for 
a credit union law which, if enacted, 
would make possible the organiza- 
tion in Massachusetts of the coopera- 
tive credit society as originated in 
Germany and as adapted to Amer- 
ican conditions by Desjardins. To 
this type of organization the name 
“credit union” was given at that 
time. Since then thirty-one other 
states have enacted similar laws, and 
organization and operating practice 
is quite uniform. 

Credit unions come under the 
supervision, for the most part, of 
State Departments of Banking. 
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They are annually examined and 
they have a hitherto unequaled rec- 
ord for honest and efficient manage- 
ment. 

The officers of credit unions now 
operating in Portland, Maine, and 
Portland, Oregon, could interchange 
without undue difficulty so far as 
method of operation is concerned. 

The definition further refers to 
the fact that credit union organiza- 
tion is, in each case, “within a spe- 
cific group of people.” 

The plan of group association in 
a credit union is of the utmost im- 
portance, for to ‘it may be attributed 
much of the extraordinary record of 
the credit union for honest and effi- 
cient management. 

The “group,” of course, varies 
greatly. There are, for example, 
two hundred and three credit unions 
of postal employees, each limited to 
the employees of a given post office. 
The group may be the members of a 
specific central labor union or other 
craft or labor organization; a lodge, 
for example, of the I. A. of M., or 
of one of the railroad brotherhoods; 
the employees of a given department 
store, factory, or mill; the members 
of an American Legion Post, frater- 
nal order, neighborhood or com- 
munity club. The predominant type 
of credit union abroad is the credit 
union limited to the members of a 
given church parish, and we have the 
beginnings of a similar development 
in the United States. Numbered 
among the successful credit unions 
are those which serve city employees 
in such cities as New York, Boston, 
Milwaukee, etc., and there are many 
credit unions of telephone workers, 


street car men, gas and electric com- 
pany employees, etc. The variety 
is great, but the principle of or- 
ganization within specific groups 
remains. It is because of the im- 
portance of this group association 
that the credit union plan should 
have a very special appeal to organ- 
ized labor groups. 

The groups may be large and they 
may be small. There are, for ex- 
ample, 15,000 members of the eight 
credit unions of employees of the 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, while the credit 
union at the Paducah, Kentucky, post 
office has a 100 per cent membership 
of approximately fifty members. 

The influence of the group plan is 
to be found very definitely in the fine 
record of the credit unions for mak- 
ing loans without losses. In a credit 
union a member’s reputation for 
square and honest dealings becomes 
very really an asset. Character in a 
credit union is negotiable and it is 
within the group—where the mem- 
bers know each other well—that 
character may be most accurately as- 
sessed. 

The group association makes pos- 
sible accurate determination of credit 
and gives each member an asset he 
would not have otherwise. If a 
member of the group is the sort who 
has no sense of financial responsi- 
bility—some chap who will not repay 
his just debts even when he is able— 
the credit committee, chosen by and 
from the members to pass on loans, 
generally have him quite definitely 
noted. He has his: chance, by reg- 
ular saving in the credit union, to re- 
form his character. 
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I have had to do with the enact- 
ment of thirty-two credit union laws, 
and with the organization of so many 
credit unions I have long since lost 
count of them, and I am in personal, 
daily touch with credit unions which 
stretch from Boston to Los Angeles. 
I can testify that the average man is 
honest; that he will repay his fair 
and just obligations; that he will not 
deliberately cheat those folks who 
know him best. I advise, for any 
man who has lost his faith in human 
nature, some study of the credit 
unions and some contact with those 
who constitute them. 

I have said that the first primary 
credit union service has to do with 
saving money. I do not mean the 
accumulation of coins for the sole 
pleasure incidental to their posses- 
sion; I mean that the credit union 
helps its members to get ahead eco- 
nomically, first by helping them to 
have available for their use for this 
good purpose or that more money 
than the amount needed to satisfy 
the pressing wants of every day. 
“Capital” may possibly be best de- 
fined (in the individual sense) as the 
possession of a surplus. The credit 
union helps to make that surplus pos- 
sible and then helps its members, who 
have a surplus, to get the maximum 
benefit out of it. 

As already noted, membership in 
a credit union is predicated on the 
subscription to a single five-dollar 
share, payable in cash or weekly 
(and in some rare cases semi- 
monthly) installments of twenty-five 
cents per share. If, for example, I 
feel that I can save fifty cents a week, 
I subscribe to two shares and pay in 


weekly twenty-five cents on each 
share; if a dollar a week, to four 
shares; if ten dollars a week, to forty 
shares, etc. In other words, the 
credit union makes it easy for the 
members to save money. The man 
whose burdens are such that he can 
save but twenty-five cents a week is 
very welcome; his account is earnestly 
solicited. The member who can 
save the most is equally welcome, and 
the net result is that all members of 
the group eventually get to saving 
money, each to the limit of his capac- 
ity to save. I have in mind one 
Massachusetts credit union which 
started within a very large group 
twelve years ago. At the beginning 
it had less than twenty members and 
less than ten dollars. It now has 
fifteen thousand members and over a 
million six hundred thousand dollars 
in savings. Many of the members, 
who previous to the organization of 
the credit union had saved nothing, 
now have to their credit the maxi- 
mum permitted by the Massachusetts 
credit union law—four thousand 
dollars. 

Furthermore, members may have, 
in addition to their regular savings 
account, deposit accounts for irreg- 
ular savings. According to the 1928 
Report of the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner of Banks, December 31, 
1928, 98,402 members of 292 credit 
unions had in shares savings of 
$9,794,598, with additional savings 
in deposits of $4,036,810, and total 
assets of $15,137,872. 

The credit union is the best thrift 
system, not only because it specializes 
to help both the member who can 
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save but little and the member who 
can save the most, but also because 
it operates for the maximum con- 
venience of the membership. 

The credit union office hours are 
adapted to the hours when the mem- 
bers can attend to their credit union 
business most conveniently. If the 
membership limitation is the local of 
a labor organization, the credit union 
is open for business on the evenings 
when the local meets and at the place 
where the local meets. When the 
business becomes so great that it must 
be open more than the local meeting 
periods, a time is chosen which again 
fits in with the members’ needs. The 
credit union reverses the usual bank- 
ing process and brings the bank to 
the member rather than asking the 


member to come to some inconven- 
ient place to find the bank. 

Possibly it may be fitting to close 
this first article with this general ob- 
servation that the great outstanding 
and unique feature of the credit union 
is that it is geared to service. There 
is no exterior invested capital which 
must be taken into account; the credit 
union need concern itself only with 
the solution of the problems of its 
own members and each problem can 
be impartially viewed from the single 
standpoint of service to the mem- 
ber, consistent with service to the 
group of which he is a part. That 
brings us normally to a discussion of 
the credit union as the bank of credit 
for the masses of the people—which 
discussion will be contained in a sub- 
sequent issue. 


THE BARBERRY BUSH 


They who choose flowers 


Without a thorn, 


Saw her by the barberry bush 
And laughed with scorn. 


Among the yellow flowers 
Herself had taken root, 
And watched with eagerness 


Each tender shoot. 


Though the thorns dug deep 
When the flowers fell, 
The bee who sucked the sweet 


Had much to tell. 


Though the crimson berry 
Was bitter on her tongue, 
The acid in her heart’s blood 


Made her strong. 


Though her clinging hands 
Were bleeding at the touch, 
Other flowers did not 


Matter much. 


Borcuitp Ler. 





EMPLOYEES OF CHAIN STORES 


WILLIAM COLLINS 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


HEN the chain store sys- 

tem was first introduced, it 

was largely to compete 
with the individual owner of a store. 
The prosperity and future for the 
chain store was based upon a buying 
public of about ten thousand. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, because of the 
competitive chain store systems now 
operating, the buying public of the 
average chain store has been reduced 
to about one thousand. 

The keen competition by the vari- 
ous chain store systems for corner 
stores and other profitable locations 
has increased the real estate values of 
these properties to such an extent 
that the chain store systems have been 
compelled to meet the increased over- 
head cost with new lines of goods. 
Some of the new lines include meats 
and vegetables. 

The employee in charge of the 
chain store (mistakenly called a man- 
ager, because he has no control) 
finds that the new lines, particularly 
vegetables, are a great source of loss 
to his already limited salary. He 
finds that the crate of string beans 
that weighed twenty pounds when 
brought to the store, shrinks or evap- 
orates, because of drouth or other 
reasons, when they can can not be 
sold in twenty-four hours. The em- 
ployee finds that many of the chain 
store corporations make no allow- 
ance for this loss. However, some 
of the corporations operating chain 
store systems allow for what is called 
a differential loss which is limited 


strictly to 5 per cent. It must be 
realized that corporations do not look 
upon the employee who utilizes these 
differentials with any kindly senti- 
ment. This is quite effective when 
brought to the attention of the em- 
ployee by the district inspector. 

One of the protests of the em- 
ployees placed in charge of a store is 
that very often the store is handed 
over to them by a division inspector 
with an inventory that they per- 
sonally never took. Often-times be- 
cause goods are charged for, months 
after the inventory, discrepancies 
may arise for any reason, for which 
the new employee in charge of the 
store is charged. 

In many cities in New York State 
the working day for managers of 
chain stores consists of eleven hours 
daily for five days a week, and a 
fourteen-hour day on Saturday. 

It is remarkable when we think of 
the intelligence a man must have to 
operate a business and make a suc- 
cess out of it, yet the conditions 
under which he allows himself to be 
employed prevent him from enjoying 
the ordinary amenities of life that 
are necessary for the ordinary Amer- 
ican family. This is no reflection 
upon the chain store employee, or 
manager as he is called, but it brings 
forcibly to the attention of the buy- 
ing public the autocratic attitude of 
chain store corporations, who ab- 
solutely prohibit any employee from 
forming or joining a union that will 
protect himself and his family. 
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In Westchester County, New York, 
some of the grocery chain stores have 
introduced meat as one of their lines. 
The only way they could compete 
with the fair butcher shop in the 
county, which has established a 
shorter work day for its employees, 
pays them a living wage and deals 
directly with the union, was by in- 
creasing the store hours in the meat 
department. By this one line of de- 
structive competition they attempted 
to break down all of the mutual re- 
lations that existed for thirty years 
between the butcher workmen and 
the owner of the store, by making the 
work day longer and the wage lower. 

At the recent convention at Chi- 
cago of the chain store systems it was 
brought out very effectively that the 
chain store was looked upon by many 
people with disfavor. They usually 


do not enter into the community 
spirit. The hours and conditions 
under which the employees operate 
in many chain stores are a destructive 
influence upon the individual owner 
and local citizen who believes in 
treating his employees fairly. 

The consolidations taking place in 
our American industrial life, that in- 
clude banks, department store buying 
and the inauguration of the chain 
store systems, make their appeal to 
the public on the general economies 
effected. The promise is made that 
in these economies the consumer will 
benefit. However, the general pub- 
lis will not be satisfied with a prom- 
ise of economies that does not include 
a living wage and a decent work day 
for the employee affected in the con- 
solidation. 


ANTIPODAL 


Why should an image at my feet 

Of some shaft or fretted spire 

Plant swaying boughs on city street— 
My heart afire! 


What is there here in traffic’s flow 

Of freighted blooms and leafy lace 

That their immortal scent should blow 
Across my face! 


Breeze that brings the charmed scent 
Of the tasseled locust tree 
Wakes a sadness in me blent 

With ecstasy! 


Jessre E. WILLIAMS. 





PRINTING TRADES MAKE GREAT HEADWAY 
IN CHICAGO! 


FIVE-DAY WEEK FOR CHICAGO PRINTERS 


BRYANT L. BEECHER 
Secretary-Treasurer Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 


NAUGURATION of the five-day 
forty-hour work week in the 
printing industry is assured by a 

contract recently entered into by Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16 
and the Franklin Association of Chi- 
cago, an organization of employing 
commercial printers. The contract 


also provides for an increase of $3.00 . 


per week for day workers and $2.00 
per week for night workers. 

That such an agreement could be 
secured by negotiation is not the least 
pleasing feature of the matter. It was 
only after long and extended argu- 
ment that the employing printers 
were made to see the light and were 
induced to act as pioneers in the 
establishment of the principle of the 
forty-hour week. From the original 
demand of the employers of a re- 
turn to the forty-eight hour week to 
their acquiescence in the contract 
finally adopted was a long step, and 
many obstacles had to be surmounted 
before an amicable agreement could 
be reached. 

The contract between No. 16 and 
the Franklin Association expired 
June 15, 1929, and six months before 
that date negotiations for a new con- 
tract began. All efforts of the 
union’s scale committee to reach a 
settlement were fruitless, and finally 
the good offices of the International 
Typographical Union were invoked. 
Through the efforts of President 


Howard and_ Secretary-Treasurer 
Randolph, working in conjunction 
with the local scale committee, there 
was consummated an agreement as 
follows: 

A raise in wages of $3.00 per week 
for day workers and $2.00 per week 
for night workers, effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. Hours of work, forty- 
four per week until May 31, 1931, 
then forty hours to August 31; forty- 
four hours September 1, 1931, to 
May 31, 1932; forty hours to August 
31, 1932; forty-four hours to March 
31, 1933; then forty hours to the end 
of the contract, September 30, 1934. 

Wages of day workers are now 
$57.00 per week and of night work- 
ers $60.00. Night workers have en- 
joyed the five-night week for three 
years, so no change is made in their 
hours. 

The scale of weekly wages remains 
the same during the term of the five- 
year contract—that is, there is to be 
no diminution in the forty-hour 
periods. 

It is hoped that the example of the 
Chicago employers in acceding to the 
growing demand for a forty-hour 
week will be followed by those in 
other localities, and that the peaceful 
settlement reached will prove a beacon 
light for those who are breasting the 
sea of opposition to that most effec- 
tive means of solving the question of 
unemployment. |! 
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PRINTING 


Sixteen hundred new members was 
the result of the splendid organiza- 
tion drive recently conducted by the 
printing trades in Chicago. 

“The factors that have brought 
success in this work,”’ writes James J. 
Hailey, organizer for the Bookbind- 
ers and Paper Cutters Local No. 8, 
“have been good leadership, ample 
funds, cooperation of the trades and 
persistence :and untiring patience in 
the face of all kinds of discourage- 
ments. What has been done here 
can be done elsewhere if the same 
methods are pursued and all parties 
will cooperate wholeheartedly. 

“Since the struggle to inaugurate 
the 44-hour week in Chicago condi- 
tions in the various printing trades 
have not been all that could be de- 
sired. At that time shops were lost 
to the unions and in the years that 
have elapsed the various trades have 
been working to regain the lost 
ground. Each organization has had 
its own plans and its own corps of 
workers who have gone into the 
homes of the people employed in 
these plants and endeavored to en- 
list them in the work of reorganizing 
all unorganized shops. From time 
to time the representatives of the 
various organizations conferred with 
one another and advised of the prog- 
ress being made. 


The election of William Rander, 
for 25 years an organizer of the 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decora- 
tors and Paperhangers of America, 
to the office of fifth vice-president of 
his international at their last national 
convention was very gratifying to his 
many friends thréughout the county. 


PRESSMEN 


“The International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants Union, acting 
under the guidance of Vice-President 
Marks, have had a great body of ac- 
tive workers carrying out the plans 
formulated by Mr. Marks and they 
have been assisted by the local press- 
men and feeders’ officers. By means 
of organization assessments a great 
fund was built up to finance the work. 

“The Bookbinders and Paper Cut- 
ters’ Union and the Binderywomen’s 
Union working in harmony proceeded 
along similar lines.” 

During July efforts were made to 
secure the recognition of the unions 
in the large color houses. This being 
unsuccessful strikes were called. Set- 
tlements were miade by nearly all of 
the firms within three weeks. Several 
shops were unionized by negotiation 
and without strike. 

It is to be hoped that the success 
gained in Chicago will inspire others 
throughout the country to take a 
fresh grasp upon the situation in 
their own localities and to rebuild 
their own locals. The thing needed to 
do the work is patience, persistence 
and the right kind of appeal to the 
unorganized worker to do his or her 
part to achieve the proper conditions. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY NEWS 


A campaign is on in Westchester 
County against the practice of the 
various municipalities in employing 
policemen and firemen on mainte- 
nance work. This practice deprives 
about 50 craftsmen of the building 
trades of jobs. J. C. Kelly, 


Westchester District Painters Council 





RADIO VALUABLE AS PUBLICITY MEDIUM 


RADIO VALUABLE AS PUBLICITY MEDIUM! 


A very interesting report comes 
from Charles E. Sinnigen, of the Cen- 
tral Union Label Council of Greater 
New York, as to the use that organi- 
zation is making of the radio in pub- 
licity work. Secretary Sinnigen states 
that although costly he is convinced 
that ‘as a medium of publicity noth- 
ing equals it.”” He also adds that they 
have been successful in having the 
musicians pay half the cost of a three 
piece orchestra. 

“In addition to our entertainment,” 
he writes, “we put on a talk consum- 
ing ten minutes. Such topics as the 
union label, unemployment, women in 
industry, shorter work week and 


work day, welfare legislation, union 
labor insurance and banking, organi- 
zation, the company union and yellow 
dog contracts and many other topics 


in which we are interested are broad- 
casted. 


“Judging from letters received 
from those listening in, there is no 
question but what our talks on the 
air for the past two years have opened 
the minds of many as to the real 
value of the trade union movement 
and has off-set much of the propa- 
ganda emanating from those opposed 
to our movement and there is no ques- 
tion but what we have succeeded in 
making many new friends.” 

The Council bulletin also reports 
the defeat of Robert J. Hunt, Re- 
publican Assemblyman, who voted 
against every labor measure intro- 
duced by the New York State 
Federation of Labor in the 1929 ses- 
sion of the legislature. A vigorous 
campaign was conducted against this 
candidate by the Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal Campaign Committee of the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council. 


“GOOD UNION NEWS”! 


The concerted efforts of the allied 
theatrical forces to establish full rec- 
ognition for the new Association of 
Theatrical Agents and Managers is 
good union news, writes C. F. Law- 
rence, Secretary of the Association of 
Theatrical Agents and Managers, in 
New York City. 

The “Agents and Managers’’ rep- 
resent the last important unit in the 
theater to be organized and their en- 
listment in the ranks makes the thea- 
ter one hundred per cent American 
Federation of Labor. 

For over twenty years the men who 
did the advance work for the shows, 


and the managers back with the com- 
panies, who looked after the tours 
and the business of these travels, 
drifted along in a desultory way seek- 
ing some relief from intolerable con- 
ditions but nothing was done. 

On investigation the bulk of these 
workers found out that a union labor 
charter would give them protection 
and something stable to look for- 
ward to. 

They are now working on a uni- 
form contract and a permanent head- 
quarters in New York under the 
supervision of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
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and the officers of this newest addi- 
tion to the labor ranks report that 
they are expecting results from now 
on. 

The big struggle has been to over- 
come the prejudice and the stupidity 
always shown against labor move- 
ments by those who have no proper 
conception of the aims and functions 
of organized labor. 

Some fellows in show business still 
nurse the old delusions that you have 
to wear a red flannel shirt open to 
your wishbone and sleeves rolled up 


to the armpits to be a member of 
organized wage earners. 

With the support of the Federation 
assured there is no longer any ques- 
tion as to the ultimate result of this 
new union effort. It has succeeded. 

At present there is more than the 
average amount of unemployment in 
the theaters of the country. Keen ob- 
servers, however, claim the theater is 
sure to come back bigger and better 
than ever and that the impetus for this 
will come from the allied labor forces 
and the support they can attract. 


VANCOUVER 


Conditions in Vancouver at present 
are very quiet in the carpenter line, 
owing to various unforeseen causes. 
Some six months ago the building 


program as announced in the daily 
press gave every indication that a 
busy fall and winter were ahead, but 
this has not materialized. Some 
blame the stock situation, others the 
prairie crops. However, all these 
conditions should lend power to the 
1930 program to help the shorter 
work week. The fact that the trim 
on many jobs is prepared almost 
ready for installation is another rea- 
son; so we should put this over when 
the time comes. 

We still have the dual organiza- 
tions to contend with, and it is unfor- 


tunate that this should prevail in 
Vancouver as it is a stumbling block 
to progress. We have been fortunate 
in having the counsel of Bro. Dad 
Young and other able men, and their 
visits here are always looked forward 
to. The Building Trades Council is 
in a flourishing condition, and is hold- 
ing a Carnival in December with the 
support of organized Labor. The 
oficers and members of Local 452, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 
extend best wishes to all for the com- 
ing year, and we look forward to a 
bigger and better membership to con- 
tinue and help our able leaders. 


W. Hargreaves, Business Agent, 
Local No. 452 Carpenters. 





TRANSFORMING A COMPANY UNION 


Joun A. O’ConNELL 


REVIOUS to America’s entry 

into the World War and for a 

generation or more, the con- 
trol of shipping, loading and unload- 
ing vessels in the San Francisco har- 
bor had been in the hands of the 
Riggers and Stevedores’ Union, 
numbering over three thousand mem- 
bers. This union was chartered by 
the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and affliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The riggers and stevedores were 
oficered by loyal and upstanding 
men, but within their ranks were to 
be found many irresponsibles and 
radicals of various types whose sole 
object seemed to be the destruction 
of the union by unreasonable and ven- 
turesome tactics. At the time the 
country entered into the war, these 
adventurers were instrumental in for- 
mulating demands and presenting 
same to the Shipowners’ Association 
of this port. These demands, some 
of them meritorious but many more 
arbitrary and unreasonable, were dis- 
cussed at several conferences between 
the parties in interest, but the ex- 
tended hearings eventually reached a 
deadlock, which culminated in the 
men going on strike and creating a 
chaotic condition along the entire 
waterfront of the city. 

The shipowners proceeded to re- 
place the men on strike and imported 
large numbers of strike breakers, 
many of whom were colored men 
brought from Texas and other south- 
ern ports. Matters went from bad 
to worse, and a condition was created 


injurious to all concerned, and it 
lasted quite a long time. Like sim- 
ilar industrial controversies in the 
past the waterfront strike resulted 
in defeat for the riggers and steve- 
dores, leaving the control completely 
in the hands of the shipowners. — 

The employers established an or- 
ganization of their employees, main- 
tained a meeting hall and an employ- 
ment office for them, and made it in- 
cumbent on all longshoremen to seek 
employment through the medium 
thus provided. The conditions on 
the waterfront became unbearable, 
and it prompted the men engaged in 
this line of work to seek an avenue 
of escape from the intolerable regime 
that had been established. 

Among the longshoremen were 
many men who had received their 
training in the trade union move- 
ment, and through tact and experi- 
ence these men were able to gain in- 
fluence and control of the institution 
set up by the employers. They pro- 
ceeded to draft an agreement for 
presentation to the shipowners which 
corrected a number of the prevailing 
evils. After extended conferences 
this agreement was finally adopted by 
both parties. Several years thus 
elapsed before the security thus 
gained could be used to guide the des- 
tinies of the new organization toward 
the aim of reaffiliation with the labor 
movement. 

The activities of the leaders were 
seriously hampered by many who car- 
ried on a campaign of abuse, often 
bringing about strained relations 
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within the ranks. One can readily 
understand the difficulties confronting 
the officers in their conduct of a con- 
troversy of this nature and propor- 
tions, involving the welfare of thou- 
sands of men, and that it was no easy 
task to compose the differences among 
the warring elements. 

However, time being the great 
healer of all things brought about a 
condition whereby the officers of the 
new organization could get in touch 
with those of the International Asso- 
ciation. And thus it was brought 
about that the latter gave their con- 
sent to invitations from the San 
Francisco Labor Council and the 
California State Federation of Labor 
to receive the longshoremen in this 
port back into the family of labor. 

So the Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion of the port of San Francisco are 
now affliated to this Council and to 
the State Federation of Labor, and 
the officers and members conduct 
themselves and their union along 
strong trade union lines and are en- 
deavoring to carry out the ideals for 
which organized labor stands. 


The longshoremen’s organization 
is in splendid condition both indus- 
trially and financially, having a mem- 
bership of approximately three thou- 
sand members and a substantial treas- 
ury. They are at present operating 
under a union agreement entered into 
after conferences with the Shipown- 
ers’ Association. They are making 
progress, and the employers are cog- 
nizant of the existing condition and 
offer no objections, for the good rea- 
son that they have found that they 
are dealing with men who under- 
stand the responsibilities resting upon 
them and who deal fairly with the 
many problems they are confronted 
with from time to time. 

The new longshoremen’s organiza- 
tion keeps good faith and order 
within itself and in the conduct of its 
business, and there is a general feel- 
ing that if they continue in this way 
they will prosper and flourish, and 
occupy an honorable place in our 
movement, doing their part in assist- 
ing toiling men and women to estab- 
lish the better day for labor. 


WALL PAPER CRAFTS START CAMPAIGN 


of the United Wall Paper Crafts 

of North America writes that 
the membership of that organization 
has been aroused to the necessity for 
a campaign of organization and in 
two districts such campaigns have 
already been launched. Another is 
about to be started in a third district 
and they hope to accomplish good re- 


sults. 
First of all, Secretary Gentzler 


S° RETARY Edward Gentzler 


tells us, in our union, as in many 
others, the big job is to arouse the 
officers of the various locals and 
through them the rank and file of the 
membership to the necessity of doing 
effective organization work. Some- 
how most of our members seem to 
think that the making of contracts is 
just a little skirmish and that school 
will keep just the same whether they 
interest themselves in the organiza- 
tion’s business or not. Practically 





WALL PAPER CRAFTS 


all of the organization work has been 
left to the writer and Mr. Alexander, 
who works largely under his direc- 
tion, and it is a big job. 

Our first job then is to arouse the 
membership and, after several months 
of effort, this has partly been accom- 
plished and we hope to get all sec- 
tions of our organization working 
and make this the biggest organiza- 
tion campaign this union has ever 
undertaken. We made an appeal in 
circular form, to our locals and mem- 
bership to arouse them to active in- 
terest and participation in the cam- 
paign. This has been followed up by 
special letters to locals and individual 
officers. 

The second part of the campaign 
already started, is to make a com- 
plete file of the names, addresses, 
places of employment and other at- 


tending details of every non-union 
worker of our crafts in the United 


States. We have one-third of them 
now and hope to complete the list in 
sixty days. We aim to send organ- 
izing literature, in one wave after 
another, to this entire group. Some 
of the literature forwarded to us by 
Secretary Morrison will be very help- 
ful to us and we are preparing other 
special letters and literature designed 
especially to call attention to the ills 
that prevail in the non-union shops 
of our industry. With these we will 
follow up, much as the department 
stores and automobile manufacturers 
and distributing agencies do to get 
their message and sales across, to 
make new and hold old customers. 
While this is being done, special rep- 
resentatives, members of our organiz- 
ing committees, will be sent into any 
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locality where interest is displayed. 
We do not aim merely to gain mem- 
bers. We are not interested in 
members only, but in developing in- 
terest in unionism and when that is 
developed in one or a few individuals 
in any given shop or factory, we will 
endeavor to our best ability to utilize 
that individual interest and through 
it create a group interest in that shop 
and when that is developed we are 
ready to go to the firms. What we 
want to do is not merely to take in 
members, but organize shops and 
make agreements with more em- 
ployers. 

We closed up contracts with one 
of the big manufacturers of the coun- 
try in July. This was a successful 
job and everybody is satisfied. Not 
a single employee was injured by the 
loss of any time, no strike, no one 
was discharged. Several years ago 
this employer was possibly the most 
antagonistic foe we had, but in the 
past July he was greatly pleased when 
the writer, with our president and 
Mr. Alexander, went to the plant 
and closed up the last details prepara- 
tory to signing the contracts. Some 
of the men in the shop received in- 
creases in wages immediately amount- 
ing to $10 per week and many re- 
ceived advances of $5 per week, and 
needless to say they were pleased. 

Another result of our short cam- 
paign thus far has been to save one 
shop that renounced the union. We 
also brought back the members in the 
employ of that employer and now all 
parties are pleased and the local 
union is filled with enthusiasm to help 
in the campaign. 





ST. CROIX SAFETY CAMPAIGN 


OME time in 1925 we started a 
S safety campaign in the Central 

Labor Union with a committee 
from each union to see just what 
could be done to protect members 
from accidents who work in or 
around the paper mill. About five 
hundred men were working in the 
plant. After taking the matter up 
with the company a safety campaign 
was started. Prior to the campaign 
we had from three to six accidents a 
week. Last year, 1928, from Jan- 
uary to July, we had no lost time 
accidents. We also won the cup in 


the National Safety Congress held 
in New York City in October, 1928. 
We had seven delegates to this con- 
vention, one from each of the follow- 
ing unions: paper makers, pulp work- 


ers, carpenters, machinists, firemen, 
electrical workers and one from the 
company. 

In the last six months of 1928 we 
had three lost time accidents. In the 
first part of 1929 we had only two 
lost time accidents, so you can see the 
results. We have a first aid depart- 
ment in the mill and the workers in 
each department send in suggestions 
each month. We also have each 
member send in a safety suggestion 
or hint to the paymaster to put in the 
pay envelope. 

We had two delegates at the Na- 
tional Safety Congress recently held 
in Chicago. The St. Croix Paper 
Company is a member of this Coun- 
cil and the company has rendered a 
valuable service. The same work 
could be done in any plant. 

It has been the custom each year 
to have a banquet of the officers of 


all the local unions as well as the 
company and town officials to go over 
such work as safety and we always 
have some speaker from out of town. 
Last year we were fortunate in hav- 
ing John P. Burke of the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers. 

According to statistics safety work 
at St. Croix has been a great success. 
According also to the trophies in the 
recreation room much progress has 
been made, old employees return- 
ing to find the plant a vastly different 
place. 

But the finest measure is perform- 
ance. There was a time when a big 
construction or installation job in- 
variably spelled mutilations, lost 
limbs and lost lives. The size of the 
job could be estimated from the ac- 
cident reports. Following the in- 
auguration of the Safety Program no 
real test of the efficiency of the work 
was possible until fire swept through 
the roof of No. 1 and 2 Machine 
Rooms, ending in the collapse of roof 
girders and the piling up of tons of 
debris on the paper machines. 

This smoking mass was attacked 
while the firefighters were still on 
their hose lines. Twisted steel, 
broken glass, wire, bricks and the like 
were safely carried away and months 
later the new machines turned over. 
Those men who constantly worked 
on this great job merely turned away 
to another duty. But some of us 
thought of their achievement and 
gave them credit. Finished without 
an accident! St. Croix’s first safety 
miracle ! 

Lately two other great jobs have 
been completed. The first was the 
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rebuilding of the Chip Loft and the 
installation of the new chip conveyor. 
The other was the resurfacing of the 
lime rock towers. On both jobs men 
worked on scaffolds high above the 
ground. The repair crew assem- 
bled the mass of steel necessary to 
assemble the chip conveyor under 
most trying conditions. They were 
bridge builders for a time, hanging 
like human flies as they headed rivets 
and swung their beams into place. 
The carpenters went to the very ridge 
pole of the Chip Loft, completely 
rebuilding the roof of that building. 
Not a single complaint or narrow 
escape due to the scaffolding resulted. 
On the lime rock towers the same 
hazards of height, scaffolding and 
ladders were experienced, with the 
additional hazard of flying material 
from the cement spray-guns. Work- 


ing always with goggles, material 
falling frequently, this job also came 
to a happy close with ‘“‘100 per cent” 
chalked on it. 


As you look up at the new towers, 
resplendent in their new surface, and 
at the fine new structure on the top 
of the Digester Building, give a 
thought to those men who scrambled 
up there to do a day’s work. Give 
them credit for doing it safely as well 
as efficiently, for they have been put 
to a most severe safety test and 
proved to be 100 per cent. 

Little things happen occasionally 
to make us feel much progress is 
being made with safety. Frank Ir- 
vin reports seeing a little group of 
children outside his door apparently 
waiting for something. Upon in- 
vestigation one child proved to have 
a gash upon the arm. The first 
thought was treatment. And so they 
all came to the mill, Miss Farrel ren- 
dering first aid and praising them for 
their promptness. This shows the 
safety gospel is penetrating the home 
by way of the school, the father and 
the mother. 

FRANK D. JOHNSON, Organizer, 

Woodland, Me. 


THE FAERY WOODCUTTER 


The faery woodcutter’s eyes are green, 
* Grey-green and flecked with gold, 
Slant and slitted and jewel-cold. 


The faery woodcutter’s tools are keen; 
His aim is sure; his hands are lean 

And gnarled with clinging to lichened limb. 
His checkered coat shrouds all of him. 


The faery woodcutter cranes, asway 
On an ancient bole most cunningly, 


With his nimble hammer, his scarlet hood, 
With his Druid chant in this empty wood, 
And his magic minstrelsy. 


AuprREY WURDEMANN. 





STILL HIGHER WAGES POSSIBLE 


Ti writer was originally a me- 
chanic, and in the tube industry, 
all the work was hand operated. 
The tubes were expensive, impractical, 
and comparing them with a collapsi- 
ble tube to-day, for tooth paste and 
shaving cream, their cost was twice 
as great. The consumption was ap- 
proximately half of what it is to-day. 

Statistics indicate that only one 
person in 15 clean their teeth. And, 
there are new uses for collapsible 
tubes at the new prices, in great vol- 
ume. 

Fifteen years ago, a mechanic in 
this business, which is a high grade 
of tool maker, earned $21 per week. 
An operator on the machines earned 
$7.50. Engineers, junior and senior, 
earned $12 and $28 respectively. 
And all other trades in proportion. 

In building automatic machines to 
eliminate a dozen or more operators, 
obviously, tremendous skill is re- 
quired. 

To-day, our junior engineer, an 
apprentice, would make $35. The 
$28 man, around $150. The $21 
mechanic is now getting $75. The 
$7.50 girl is now making $20. And 
the point is, that while you eliminate 
a lot of hand operators, you give 
work to many more industries that 
never were in on the factor before. 

Remote control gives work to high 
class electricians. High class cast- 
ings necessitate expert foundry men. 
Alloy steels take the best in steel 
manufacture. And, the aggregate re- 
sult is, every person concerned is 
materially better off than they ever 
have been before. 


My mechanics, in use in develop- 
ment work, which number 15, that 
would not be required with the old 
method, buy new cars every year, and 
own their own homes; wear tailor 
made clothes; take vacations; have 
radios, washing machines, and all 
kinds of electrical appliances. They 
function, as a class, way beyond what 
was operative 15 years ago. 

The writer learned his trade as a 
tool maker in Scovill’s for 90 cents a 
day, and the limit at that plant, at that 
time, was $4.50 a day. Whereas, 
with us, entirely due to the skill re- 
quired, and controlled by a cost per- 
centage distribution, it is quite pos- 
sible that it would be profitable to us, 
in the future, to pay a man, discussing 
of course a mechanic, as much as 
$100 per week, and, with this pay- 
ment, to have a cost of goods pro- 
duced less than competitors who are 
working with the old methods, and 
who pay and use machinists instead 
of tool makers, at $34 per week, less 
than half our figures. 

The highest type of man obtain- 
able, and the greatest accuracy possi- 
ble, is essentially required in me- 
chanical development of sufficient 
magnitude to eliminate more than 
three hand workers. And, possibly 
you are thinking, what is to become 
of the people eliminated? 

It would seem to me that the cycle 
is that they will work for the com- 
panies unmechanically developed 
until such time that they are not able 
to meet competition and this period 
permits the mechanically operated 
company to get further ahead and in- 
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creasing profit, and the desire for me- 
chanical perfection would mean more 
inspectors and a higher quality of 
product, rehiring the lost operators at 
a higher rate, backed by the normal 
growth of the product, indirect ad- 
vertising necessary by the mechanical 
company to maintain their growth. 
This cycle may seem involved, but 
it is sound and practical, and I, for 
one, feel that the problem before us 
to-day, is not how much a mechanic 
is to be paid, but where to get men 
who are twice as good, doubly intelli- 
gent, capable of earning a great deal 
more money. What it would seem 


to me should be your drive, and the 
thing I would criticize in the average 
labor platform, is the generalizing of 
skilled men. If labor had the intelli- 
gence to concentrate especially on 
skill and speed, so that such of us 
that buy labor would get good value, 
this country, as a whole, would ab- 
sorb skilled men faster than they can 
be produced. 
F, J. Lyncu, 
Sun Tube Corporation. 


EDIToRIAL NOTE: Is this a practi- 
cal suggestion? Write your opinion 
for publication in the next issue.— 
EDITor. 


AN ORGANIZATION SUGGESTION 


tive board members in addition to 

the president and secretary. About 
the first of January each year these 
board members are elected to office, 
and unfortunately some of these men 
are not well informed on the trade- 
union movement, and a certain num- 
ber of them apparently don’t care to 
be. Now I am wondering if we can- 
not get these men occupying these 
positions to shoulder a little more of 
the responsibility of the trade-union 
movement which it is intended that 
they should share when they are 
chosen as leaders of a local trade 
union. 

When the first of the year rolls 
around a large number of us declare 
ourselves as candidates for board 
members in our local unions, and as 
election time draws near the rank 
and file take a little interest and ask 


[: the local unions there are execu- 


a few simple questions. The ques- 
tions many times have nothing to do 
with the principles of organized la- 
bor, and to an uncertain degree but 
one which is quite noticeable. The 
candidates are elected because they 
are just good fellows, members of a 
certain religious group or they are 
very active in some fraternal society. 

Why is it not possible to reverse 
this situation? Why can’t we place 
a little more responsibility on our 
office and positions of responsibility 
in the labor movement and then say 
to those who aspire to become trade- 
union leaders, “Your activities will 
determine your length of service as 
an officer of our local union.”” Then, 
of course, it would be necessary to 
fix the responsibility. 

Now the members of all the execu- 
tive boards should be designated by 
an official number, such as First, Sec- 
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ond and Third Vice-President, and 
on down to the last board member. 

It is natural that the brothers oc- 
cupying these positions would aspire 
to the position of secretary-treasurer, 
which is proper, and the president if 
qualified would be first in line, with 
the balance following in rotation. 
This in itself would fill a necessity 
that is woefully lacking in a very 
large degree. The fact of the matter 
is that the secretary many times 
chooses first one and then another 
from the Executive Board to handle 
this work during his absence, and no 
one ever becomes very familiar with 
the routine work of the office. You 
can imagine the results of that kind 
of a method. 

The membership has no way of 
checking up on the Executive Board 
under the present method. In addi- 
tion to the number system the first 
vice-president should as chairman of 
the Education Committee, which 
would be composed of about five 
members, be obliged to report his 
activities to the membership at least 


TEXTILE SITUATION 


TERRIFIC depression has 
been taking place in this com- 
munity for the last 6 years. 

The basic industry is textiles and up- 
wards of 10,000 people are unem- 
ployed. 

Difficulties are so great in organ- 
izing that different methods of or- 
ganizing must be tried and efforts 
must be followed out with direct ap- 
peals to the workers. We have found 
that getting the masses together after 
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once a month. The second vice- 
president should be chairman of the 
Organization Committee, the third 
vice-president should be chairman of 
the Union Label Committee, and the 
fourth vice-president chairman of a 
local non-partisan campaign commit- 
tee. And as the movement expands 
the other board members could be 
given any other responsibilities. But 
it should be understood that they 
must report to the local union meet- 
ings at least once a month. 

This plan is almost the same as 
the system that governs the activi- 
ties of the Executive Board of the 
city central body and if adopted by 
the local unions would increase the 
efficiency of the latter. The question 
that I have in mind and the one that 
urges me to write in this respect is 
the modern methods that are used by 
big business in their opposition to 
trade-union progress. 

W. B. HAmMIL, Organizer. 
American Federation of 


Labor. 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


organization talk, large membership 
is accomplished for the time being, 
but it is not a stabilized membership. 
We have found that after such meet- 
ings a follow-up by volunteer work- 
ers who understand the movement di- 
rectly with the new recruits accom- 
plishes stability in the membership. 
We also believe that a legal de- 
partment is wise to assist membership 
in times of difficulty, provided in the 
locality there is a good labor lawyer 
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to assist in many things, to secure 
justice especially on Workmen’s 
Compensation. 

An educational department is al- 
ways in order to promote education 
among the non-English speaking 
workers. We know that the above if 
put into practice means added re- 
sponsibility to the officials of the 
workers, but the rank and file in our 
opinion become so strengthened that 
the baits offered by employers, such as 
company unions, propaganda to de- 
moralize local unions becomes a fail- 

In our opinion, inducements must 
be offered to the membership when 
once they are in the organization as 
follows: we find that a Credit Union 
is one of the best means of stabilizing 
membership once received (proper 
knowledge of Credit Unions must 
first be obtained). We also find that 


this method promotes thrift and 
divorces the loan sharks from the 
membership. 


A cooperative buying department 
with the facilities of a Credit Union 
to its members encourages the work- 
ers not to mortgage their wages in 
advance, leaving the membership free 
from financial worries in any labor 
disputes. 
ure, because under the system mem- 
bership becomes so united that no 
power of employers can disrupt lo- 
cal unions. 

The local of United Textile Work- 
ers of America, in this locality with 
the terrific depression, communism 
and company unions, have made prog- 
ress and with the proposed campaign 
among the day and night workers, we 
are convinced that we will make much 
headway with our facilities in our lo- 
cal unions. We propose to hold 
mill gate meetings, mass meetings, 
and organization of committees for 
the follow-up work as mentioned 
above—JoHN L. Campos, Fall 
River, Mass. 


OUR HOUSE 


Our house is built behind a wall, 
And even people who are tall 
Cannot see over it at all. 


O dear! Can you imagine why 
They had to make the wall so high 
I cannot see what’s going by? 


For in the street the children play, 
And I can hear them on their way 
To school and coming back each day. 


But I am not allowed to go 
Into the street, and so—and so— 
What they are like I never know. 


And I am not allowed to call 
“Hello!” to anyone at all, 
Nor climb and sit upon the wall! 


Mary Dixon THAYER. 











THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY AND 
SOVIET RUSSIA 1918-1925 


Dr. Cortez Ewinc 
University of Oklahoma 


R the last ten years, Russia has 
been not unlike a hot coal to rad- 
ical groups in other countries. No 

matter the degree of tolerance per- 
mitted by facista upon other inter- 
national issues, there was but one 
answer to a spirit friendly to Soviet 
success—you are a Red! The Rus- 
sian policy of the British Labor 
Party during the post-war period 
from 1918 to 1925 passed through 
three distinct stages—the demand for 
the withdrawal of troops, the advo- 
cation of de facto recognition and re- 
sumption of trade relations, and the 
support for de jure recognition. The 
policy developed bit by bit as the 
Communist Government survived the 
successive attacks of foreign and do- 
mestic enemies and, province by prov- 
ince, extended authority over the 
major portion of the pre-war Russia. 
From two main sources the Labor 
policy emerged. The memorandum 
on war aims—a codification of labor- 
socialist theory—contributed ideals, 
such as self-determination, peace, in- 
ternational cooperation, and an all- 
inclusive league of nations; on the 
other hand, much of the policy re- 
sulted from the forensic clash in the 
Commons as the Parliamentary Labor 
Party performed the “sacred duty of 
the opposition.” 

Labor cherished the principle of 
self-determination with idyllic affec- 
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tion. It had been a bulwark in the 
memorandum on war aims, and was 
readily applied to the Russian situa- 
tion. In the call to the people in the 
election of 1918, the party demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of the Al- 
lied troops from Russia. The British 
forces were massed in the Archangel 
and Murmansk areas. The demand 
purposed to arrest the Allied inter- 
vention, so that Russia might set her 
own house in order, and thereby 
hasten peace, reconciliation and in- 
ternational cooperation. 

Prior to the attempt of the Gov- 
ernment to enact its conscription bill 
in March and April, Labor proceeded 
cautiously in defining its Russian pol- 
icy. The discussions were academic, 
gyrating around definitions of “Bol- 
shevism” and “democracy.” The 
party’s position was indeed hazard- 
ous. Defense of the revolution had 
to be made because it had freed Rus- 
sia from Tsarism; but Bolshevism was 
not a child of promise—not in Eng- 
land, at least—so the party proceeded 
to denounce it as intolerant, tyranni- 
cal, dictatorial, dogmatic and undem- 
ocratic. British Conservatives railed 
at Bolshevism, because it was the 
product, or the cause, of a revolution 
that had committed unforgivable ex- 
cesses. In their reasoning these logi- 
cians traveled a route not dissimilar 
to that of Edmund Burke during the 
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French Revolution. They retreated 
before the terror. 

Numerous reports of Bolshevik 
atrocities were given wide currency in 
Great Britain. In addition to being 
featured in sensational newspaper ac- 
counts, they were thundered from pul- 
pits, whispered in drawing rooms, and 
pirouetted before Parliament. Sir 
Frederick Hall, trembling before the 
terror, asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs “if his attention 
had been called to the decree recently 
published by the Bolshevist Council 
of the city of Saratoff as to the treat- 
ment of women”; and if he would 
give due publicity to it so as to pre- 
vent the spread of such idiocy to 
England. The reply was but mildly 
enlightening; the authorship of the 
document had not, as yet, been veri- 
fied; but the secretary would be happy 
to show the nefarious evidence to any 
members of Parliament who cared to 
examine it. Of general mysterious 
and phantasmagorial character were 
these stories of horrors and atrocities 
that filtered through the cordon sani- 
taire; the young and pretty women 
were requisitioned for the troops; 
men were decapitated, and some had 
even been buried alive; bourgeois 
sections of towns were turned over 
to sack and pillage, carried on with 
indescribable—always indescribable— 
cruelty and bloodshed. Such were the 
reports of this new satanic peril that 
threatened to swoop down on civil- 
ization from off the plains of Russia. 

For not reviling the revolution in 
its entirety, Labor was branded as 
Communistic, and calumnies heaped 


"Parliamentary Debates, fifth series CXII 
(20 February, 1919), 1104. 





upon it. In February, church circles 
were alarmed at the rumor that eleven 
archbishops had been executed by the 
Bolsheviki for no other reason than 
identification with the Church of God. 
Would Labor defend murderers, 
atheists and defilers of holy places? 
Supporting Labor, the New States- 
man reminded its readers that there 
had during the war been proofs of a 
German corpse-factory. Continuing, 
it said: 

“We are aware that there has been 
a terror, and we hold no brief for 
the Bolshevists; but we know enough 
of the temper and the methods of 
our press not to take scarifying stories 
at their face value until there is far 
more confirmation of them than we 
usually get, or can get, concerning 
what happens in Soviet Russia.” * 

Wilson prescribed food to combat 
Bolshevism, but American troops 
were sent into Russia along with the 
English, French and Japanese con- 
tingents. Labor pleaded self-deter- 
mination: the Russian people should 
enjoy freedom in choosing its own 
form of government. “Bolshevism is 
an ideal,” declared J. R. Clynes. “It 
is mistaken. It would be ruinous. It 
is tyrannical in its effects and in its 
application.”* Once given the oppor- 
tunity, predicted Labor, the Russian 
people would rise and smite Bolshe- 
vism with biblical ferocity; democ- 
racy had never had a chance there; 
the energy of Russian Demos had 
been expended in ridding the country 
of foreign enemies; of course, blood 


* New Statesman, 12:433, 434 (February 22, 
1919). 

* Parliamentary Debates, fifth series CXIV 
(31 March, 1919), 953, 954. 
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might be spilled, but should it be Brit- 
ish blood? Later, a Labor speaker 
poached on the famous preserve of 
Bismarck by declaring that all the ter- 
ritory of Russia was not worth the 
bones of a single British trooper. 

In February the Berne Interna- 
tional appointed a commission to 
study and report on Russian condi- 
tions. The peace conference dis- 
patched W. C. Bullitt and Lincoln 
Steffens to Russia as an official com- 
mittee to gather unprejudiced infor- 
mation. Russian isolation constituted 
an awkward international fact. Was 
the Soviet Government a real or an 
ideological menace? The army of 
foreign observers which swarmed into 
Moscow published impressionistic re- 
ports of widely divergent character: 
some found a benevolent and consci- 
entious government administering to 
the needs of an enthusiastic popula- 
tion; others saw despotic rulers dom- 
inating a great people afraid to pro- 
test. The Bullitt-Steffens report was 
so favorable to the Bolsheviki that 
Wilson refused to acquiesce in its 
publication. In this the American 
President was opposed by both Lloyd 
George and Jan Smuts, but it re- 
mained unpublished until it appeared 
in the minutes of the foreign relations 
committee of the United States Sen- 
ate several months later. 

In March the Coalition introduced 
its conscription bill. Labor opposed 
it with spirit. When asked why men 
were wanted for a Russian campaign, 
Winston Churchill answered that they 
were to be sent to protect the small 
British contingents then “frozen in” 
at Murmansk and Archangel. It was 
a lame explanation. Why, asked the 


Labor interrogators, if the ports were 
actually closed, would it be more diffi- 
cult to withdraw those already there 
than to send fresh divisions? Adam- 
son warned the Government that 
there was a limit to the forbearance 
of the working classes. 

By late March the party was much 
exercised over the continuance of the 
Government’s_ intervention policy. 
The War Office inaugurated an in- 
tensive press campaign in favor of 
sending additional troops. On April 
3, the Smillie resolution was adopted 
at the special joint conference of the 
industrial and political wings of the 
labor movement. The resolution de- 
manded — (a) the withdrawal of 
troops from Russia, (b) the lifting 
of the blockade, (c) the abolition of 
conscription, and (d) the release of 
conscientious objectors. The poten- 
tial strength of the movement was 
dissipated at this stage by the failure 
of the two wings to agree upon a 
general remedy. Smillie, Hodges and 
others openly pleaded for direct in- 
dustrial action to force Government 
acceptance of the demands. The na- 
tional executive of the party drew up 
its own manifesto, in which the de- 
mand for abolition of conscription 
was omitted. 

Events moved with kaleidoscopic 
rapidity. On April 16, the Prime 
Minister returned from Paris. The 
Triple Alliance went into conference 
and adopted the Smillie resolution. 
On the same day Clynes made an ap- 
peal in the Commons for withdrawal 
of troops. And a week later the In- 
dependent Labor Party passed a 
strong resolution of the same char- 
acter. On May 13, the Daily Herald 
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set Britain agog by the publication 
of a secret War Office questionnaire. 
Inter alia, the circular asked, “Will 
the troops parade for draft to over- 
seas, especially to Russia?” Labor 
believed that the Government seri- 
ously intended going to war against 
the Bolsheviki—and, most ignomin- 
ously, that it was going in company 
with the fiendish General Manner- 
hein, the cruelest of the reactionary 
White generals. On May 15, five 
Labor sympathizers and the National 
Labor Press were fined for writing 
or publishing ‘Fight the Famine” 
leaflets. Regarded as persecution, 
this latter action aggravated the cen- 
soriousness of the Government’s crit- 
ics and naturally no moderation was 
shown in the animadversions of the 
Labor “left.” 

Adamson brought the questionnaire 
to the attention of the House, and, 
reiterating trite bits of Labor policy, 
attempted to criticize the Govern- 
ment. On May 23, the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress interviewed Bonar Law. The 
leader of the House insisted that no 
general war was intended, but that 
the Government did not feel justified 
in abandoning friends who had been 
of inestimable service to the Allied 
cause during the later stages of the 
war. The party conference convened 
in Southport on June 25. The an- 
ticipated struggle between the polit- 
ical and direct actionists ended in the 
adoption of a resolution instructing 
the “National Executive to consult 
the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, with a view 
to effective action being taken to en- 
force these demands by the unre- 
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served use of their political and in- 
dustrial power.” * The mad dogs, as 
Sexton put it, were turned loose by 
a vote of 1,893,000 to 935,000. 
Thus, direct action was not definitely 
adopted as the remedy. The resolu- 
tion postponed the making of the final 
decision. Smillie and Robert Wil- 
liams presented devastating argu- 
ments in favor of utilizing direct 
action, declaring, in answer to Clynes, 
Brace and others, that it was not un- 
constitutional to use unconstitutional 
means to prevent an unconstitutional 
act. They assumed, however, that the 
intervention was unconstitutional be- 
cause war had not been declared and 
because credits had not been voted 
for such a war. 

From June to September the po- 
litical actionists were earnest in their 
endeavors to bury direct action. The 
Government policy was twice debated 
in the House during that time. Clynes 
warned the Government that the 
Southport temper should not be tam- 
pered with in a foolish and trifling 
manner, though he admitted that the 
workers would scarcely “down tools” 
unless there was greater provocation. 
At the T. U. C. the political action- 
ists again staved off the entreaties of 
the champions of the strike remedy. 
However, Frank Hodges gave one 
of the ablest defenses of direct action 
that the controversy had as yet pro- 
duced. Until November there was 
little further development of Labor’s 
Russian policy. The burden of op- 
posing intervention was shifted to the 
Parliamentary Party. On November 
17, withdrawal of troops and the re- 


The italics are mine. 
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opening of trade relations were 
urged. The latter was a new de- 
velopment. Labor’s domestic pro- 
gram was influencing its international 
policy. Increased export business 
would diminish unemployment. On 
December 18, Clynes advocated de 
facto recognition. The New States- 
man had proposed the same in early 
August. The Bolsheviki, Clynes 
pointed out, were enjoying unmistak- 
able success in their military opera- 
tions against the White adventurers; 
and he declared that the Government 
should recognize the Soviet Govern- 
ment, cease its fatuous attempts to 
topple Lenin, and restore the exten- 
sive commercial relations that had 
existed before the war. Thus the first 
stage of the development of the 
party’s Russian policy ended. 

The second stage was featured by 
the Soviet-Polish fiasco. Labor had 
supported the movement for an in- 
dependent Poland largely because of 
the party’s adherence to the self-de- 
termination ideal. However, when 
General Haller rode into Warsaw 
and swore that he would never 
sheathe his sword until the Polish 
Empire rested on the shores of both 
the Black and the Baltic seas, Labor 
sympathy was substantially depreci- 
ated. It was prepared to welcome a 
national Polish state, but when Polish 
leaders displayed a disposition to 
forge the new empire from parts of 
Latvia, Lithuania, Galicia, East 


Prussia, West Prussia, Russia, the 
Ukraine, Austria and Roumania, un- 
der the weak excuse that all of these 
regions had inhabitants of Polish 
blood, Labor drew back in disap- 
proval. New York City might easily 
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have been included in the new Poland 
if the same principle had been univer- 
sally applied. 

Labor further deprecated the as- 
sault upon Russia because it believed 
that Poland, nurtured by French mil- 
itarism, was parading its bellicosity at 
the instigation of the Quai d’Orsay. 
The Allies had erected Poland as an 
integral part of the cordon sanitaire. 
They sought to check the westward 
advance of Bolshevism. The cordon 
had ceased to be defensive. Thus, the 
Polish thrust, easily linked with 
French recognition of Baron Wran- 
gel, represented but another of the 
underhand attacks upon the Soviet 
Government. 

In the debate on Whitsuntide ad- 
journment, Neil MacLean cautioned 
Lloyd George to tread easily in Po- 
land, and demanded that Poland be 
told that Britain would not “either 
materially or morally” assist in the 
military venture. Clynes advised 
that the whole affair be referred to 
the League of Nations. The Gov- 
ernment refused to declare its policy. 
A week later Lord Curzon, Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
answer to Clynes, opposed submis- 
sion to the League. The League, he 
declared, is “still in its infancy; like 
all young children, it will require con- 
stant and tender care before it can 
stand alone.” Labor deprecated-the 
impotency of the League, but it ob- 
jected to the coddling and paternal- 
istic care prescribed by Curzon, and 
would gladly have tested the League’s 
authority. The child, it declared, 
might even then be able to walk with- 
out assistance and, besides, he would 
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never learn to walk except by trying 
to walk. 

On the eve of the annual confer- 
ence of June, Lloyd George entered 
into negotiations with Krassin con- 
cerning a trading agreement. Labor 
applauded, and France protested. It 
was a paradoxical situation. As allies, 
France and Great Britain were sworn 
to work together. But the former 
was then backing the _ill-starred 
Wrangel offensive in Crimea, while 
the latter negotiated for trading priv. 
ileges in the rest of Russia. More 
confusing still was the British policy 
itself: Government munitions were 
shipped to Poland for use against the 
military of the government with 
which Lloyd George negotiated. 

A crisis arose in early June when 
the executive of the National Union 
of Railwaymen instructed its men not 
to handle munitions destined ulti- 
mately for Poland. A short while 
later three army officers, whose lug- 
gage was labeled for Esthonia, were 
denied transportation. The Irish rail- 
waymen immediately embargoed Po- 
lish munitions. The Government de- 
clared the action of the railway em- 
ployees a challenge to organized gov- 
ernment. Even the Ulster threat of 
1914 had never galvanized itself into 
open revolt. The Prime Minister 
was at his best in his public denuncia- 
tion of the embargo. The railwaymen 
backed down and recalled the order, 
not because they wished to quash the 
incident, but that it might be referred 
to the entire labor movement at the 
coming party conference. However, 
the meek manner in which the Scar- 
borough conference handled the issue 
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made direct action an unlikely choice 
for the moment. 

The Government proceeded with 
its Russian policy. Efforts of the Par- 
liamentary Labor party to force a 
hearing were easily frustrated by the 
huge ministerial majority. Only twice 
during July did occasion arise in 
which the Soviet problem could be 
debated. In early August the Bol- 
shevik armies were hammering at the 
very gates of Warsaw, and the pow- 
ers became anxious for Poland. Were 
they not by the Treaty of Versailles 
pledged to go to her aid? The Brit- 
ish Government proffered its “good 
offices” and proposed an armistice. 
But the Soviet Government proved 
untractable, and refused to accept 
London as a site for negotiations. 
The war cloud hovered low over 
Europe. 

On August 4, Henderson sent 
telegrams to all the local labor par- 
ties and trades councils urging them 
to hold demonstrations on the follow- 
ing Sunday as a protest against the 
threatened drift into war. On the 
following day the two national labor 
executives issued a manifesto threat- 
ening to “down tools” in the event of 
an outbreak of hostilities. A ‘‘Na- 
tional Council of Action” was ap- 
pointed by the executives on the ninth. 
Four days later a special conference 
convened in London. Adamson pre- 
sided. The delegates were of a single 
mind—that concerted political and 
industrial action should be used to 
prevent war. The long resolution 
commended the council-of-action plan. 
At last, a serious threat of direct 
action had come. 











In the meantime the Council used 
its influence upon the Government to 
prevent the final plunge. It inter- 
viewed Lloyd George on the morning 
of the tenth, but he refused to discuss 
the situation because it was the sub- 
ject for debate in the House on that 
afternoon. In the debate he was far 
from bellicose. On the following day 
a letter was sent to him urging a dec- 
laration of the Government peace 
terms. On the same day the Council 
published the stated objectives of the 
Russians. On the next day the Prime 
Minister informed the Council that 
the wireless at Moscow had refused 
to receive messages respecting the 
Polish Peace Mission. Kamenoff, 
Krassin and Klishka, then in London, 
were immediately interviewed on the 
matter. The Prime Minister gravi- 
tated towards the Labor viewpoint 
by expressing disapproval with the 
French recognition of Baron Wran- 
gel. He came further, and asked the 
Council to use its influence with the 
Russians so as to prevent a stiffening 
of their peace terms. A copy of the 
resolution passed at the special con- 
ference was immediately forwarded 
to him. On the fifteenth, word came 
from Moscow that the Soviet peace 
demands would not be altered, so the 
international tension was appreciably 
eased. 

There is little doubt that Labor’s 
efforts prevented war with Russia. 
For the first time the movement had 
earnestly threatened direct action, and 
it had succeeded. This success was 
due to two main reasons—to the 
splendid internal organization of in- 
dustrial labor, and to the unanimity 
of opinion in the country in favor of 
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checking the mad course of the Gov- 
ernment’s policy. Three hundred fifty 
local councils of action had been 
formed. These ad hoc organizations 
sprang up like mushrooms in the in- 
dustrial centers. Contrary to previ- 
ous direct-action controversies, there 
were no objectors who stood aside 
and warned. Even J. R. Clynes, an 
untiring political actionist, declared 
in Parliament that it might be neces- 
sary at times to employ the drastic 
remedy. “There is,” he rationalized, 
“something even greater than one’s 
reading of the constitution, and that 
is the peace of the world.” * 

After the Wrangel adventure pe- 
tered out in the autumn of 1920, 
Labor was unanimous for de jure 
recognition. Opposition parties were 
silenced in Russia. The surreptitious 
Allied attempts to set up White pup- 
pets had significantly aided the de- 
fense problem for the Bolsheviki. 
Russians, without regard to political 
ideals, rushed to the support of the 
Soviet Government for nationalistic 
reasons. There was no alternative to 
the Soviet Government. This fact 
forged the change in Labor policy. 
Besides, de jure recognition would 
place commercial relations on a 
firmer basis than would patch-work 
de factoism. And Labor was vitally 
concerned with reducing unemploy- 
ment at all costs. A reasonable bet- 
terment, it argued, should derive 
from increased export trade. Before 
the war Russia had been an impor- 
tant purchaser of British goods. A 
restoration of that trade would go a 


1 Parliamentary Debates, fifth series CXXXIII 
(16 August, 1920), 677. 
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long way in solving the stagnation-of- 
industry problem for Britain. 

Giving way before the clamor in 
early 1920, the Prime Méinister 
opened negotiations with the Bolshe- 
viki. In a debate on the Krassin ne- 
gotiations in June, Lloyd George ran 
afoul of his own “back-benchers,” 
who thought they sensed a gravita- 
tion toward diplomatic recognition. 
Labor members came to the aid of 
the defied leader and Thomas, Til- 
lett, and especially O’Grady, sup- 
ported him in able speeches. The 
Scarborough conference (1920) ex- 
pressed grave fear that the negotia- 
tions might break down. And indeed 
they did, for the Polish tangle inter- 
vened to jumble the situation. The 
early summer successes of Polish arms 
diminished the necessity for such an 
agreement. For, might not the de- 
feat mark a modest beginning to the 
ultimate crumbling of the Bolshevik 
structure? The parley lapsed. But 
when the Reds turned and drove the 
Poles back, the British Government, 
chided Kameneff, then sought a re- 
newal of the negotiations. After the 
collapse of the Wrangel offensive the 
parley was resumed, and it remained 
in being until an agreement was 
reached in the following March. The 
commercial agreement was quickly 
ratified and, save for the famine, the 
attention of the workers was largely 
shifted from the Russian theater. 

The Russian famine of 1921 again 
placed Labor in a position which its 
enemies interpreted as pro-Bolshe- 
vist. Successive crop failures in the 
lower Volga region, where thousands 


? Parl, Debates, fifth series CXXX (5 June, 
1920), 147-188. 
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of refugees had been sent after the 
first German invasion, reduced a large 
population to actual starvation. The 
breakdown of the Russian transport 
system complicated the trying situa- 
tion. Labor demanded instant suc- 
cor for the stricken people. It urged 
the Government to cooperate with 
Doctor Nansen. The jingo dailies 
followed with a campaign of opposi- 
tion. They warned that the food sent 
would be seized by the soulless Com- 
munist Government and used to pro- 
vision the military: thus, British aid 
might be utilized in initiating the at- 
tack upon the capitalist nations. 

The Allied governments procras- 
tinated. At the Brussels conference 
of early October (1921) they 
adopted a resolution demanding that 
the “Russian Government must rec- 
ognize its existing debts and other 
obligations” and that adequate “guar- 
antees must be given for all credits 
to be granted in the future.” * Labor 
was deeply hurt that these Shylockian 
governments should stoop to such igno- 
miny before moving to stop the wast- 
age in human life, and it regarded 
the demands as a dishonorable and 
inhuman indignity to a great people. 
The Shylocks won their point, for on 
October 31 the Soviet Government 
capitulated and appealed for an in- 
ternational conference that would es- 
tablish Russia in a firm and formal 
peace. Commenting upon the sur- 
render, Mr. C. M. Lloyd wrote that 
while it “is not an acceptance of all 
the conditions with which we tried to 
choke the hopes of starving men and 
our own better instincts, it is at least 


*C. M. Lloyd, “Guarantees,” New Statesman, 
18:36, 37 (October 15, 1921). 
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the concession of the—main prin- 
ciple.” * 

The handicap of impedimental geo- 
graphic distances, the confusion in the 
Russian railway system, and the pau- 
city of relief administrators and of 
food contributed to the impotency of 
the famine relief. British people re- 
acted in different ways to the whole 
situation. To the middle and upper 
classes generally; the possibility of a 
severe famine was restricted to Rus- 
sia or to some other equally remote 
quarter of the globe; such would 
never occur in Sheffield, in Southwark, 
or in Kirkcaldy. To Labor, on the 
other hand, the famine horrors were 
but magnifications of experiences that 
it had suffered. Numerous were the 
instances when men had been forced 
back into the pits or the workshops 
when the stomachs of wives and chil- 
dren became so empty that most any 


terms had to be accepted. 

The party’s famine policy was, 
therefore, not an endorsement of Bol- 
shevism. Rather, it originated in the 
workers’ broad humanitarian philos- 


ophy, which demanded perpetual 
struggle against those conditions re- 
sponsible for human want and suffer- 
ing. The scope of this desire was 
not restricted to Great Britain. It 
overran the borders of national states 
blindly, and strove to realize the very 
ethereal “international workers’ 
state.” Disagreement over the meth- 
ods to be employed in bringing this 
ideal to fruition was responsible for 
the schism between the Communist 
Third International and the Second 
International. Even while begging 
for funds to fight the famine, Labor 


*C. M. Lloyd, “The Russian Offer,” Ibid., 
18:126, 127 (November 5, 1921). 


strongly denounced Communism and 
its undemocratic methods. Numerous 
unsuccessful attempts were made to 
heal the bifurcation. Each organiza- 
tion was convinced of the superiority 
of its own methods. The Third Inter- 
national was pledged to the Marxist 
method; the Second placed its faith 
in political evolution. The former 
preached a catastrophic and cata- 
clysmic credo, the latter Hegelianism. 
The controversy generated a storm 
of invective. Out of the struggle 
there emerged in 1920 the “Two and 
a Half” International, which was a 
center organization comprising the 
French Socialists, the German Inde- 
pendents and the British Independent 
Labor Party. 

The Scarborough conference passed 
a resolution denying membership in 
the party to Communists. However, 
this was a mere gesture, for they al- 
ready belonged by virtue of their 
membership in affiliated trade unions 
and socialist societies. 

In 1921 there was considerable 
agitation in favor of a conference be- 
tween the disputing Internationals, in 
the hope that their differences might 
be dissolved. Discussions participated 
in by the Second with the “Two and 
a Half” were held, but the latter in- 
sisted that the Communists would 
have to be included in any scheme for 
a comprehensive international organ- 
ization. 

To British Labor, the Communists 
were themselves obstructing the real- 
ization of such a comprehensive 
International. Doctrinaire and un- 
compromising, they refused to accept 
any plan for amalgamation. In Au- 
gust, 1921, a spokesman for the Red 
International declared that “the 
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watchword of unity in the mouths of 
these champions [Second Interna- 
national leaders] is a symptom. In 
the mouths of these leaders it is a 
dirty business. In the mouth of the 
masses of workers it is a healthy ef- 
fort towards the real unity of the 
proletariat. This is something new. 
It is a fact that must be grasped. The 
Communists must place themselves at 
the head of this movement.” * What 
chance for compromise! 

The leaders of the Second were 
not deterred by the conceit of the 
Third. On February 4, 1922, rep- 
resentatives of French, Belgian and 
British working classes conferred in 
Paris. A railway strike prevented 
the attendance of a German delega- 
tion. The executive of the Second 
moved on to Frankfort, where, on 
February 18 and following days, 
plans were laid for the convening of 
a conference which would include rep- 
resentatives of the Red International. 
The plans bore fruit, for on April 2 
the executives of the three interna- 
tionals met in Berlin. The confer- 
ence proved abortive. Nor was all 
of the dogmatism and the doctrinair- 
ism displayed by the Red delegates, 
for the executive of the Second, upon 
the rising of the conference, declared 
against the Soviet suppression of 
Georgian democracy and against the 
cruel treatment of political prisoners; 
and it further stipulated that the 
Reds would haye to renounce their 
“noyautage” (cell-building) tactics 
before unification could be effected.’ 
A second discussion between the par- 
ties was held in the Reichstag cham- 
ber on May 23, participated in by the 
Council of Nine, appointed at the 


* 22nd Conference Report, 17. 
*22nd Conference Report, 20. 


first session. No progress toward 
agreement resulted, though the in- 
transigeance of the Reds drove the 
other two closer together, and official 
amalgamation finally came in the 
Hamburg conference of May, 1923." 
For two years following the ratifi- 
cation of the trading agreement, rela- 
tions between the official governments 
of the two countries remained undis- 
turbed, if in vacua. However, in 
May, 1923, a crisis arose which 
found the disputants disagreed upon 
four main points: (a) the Russian 
seizure of British trawlers within 
the twelve-mile territorial waters 
limit; (b) the affairs of Davison and 
Harding (British citizens killed in 
Russia); (c) the insulting note sent 
to Mr. Hodgson by Mr. Weinstein; 
and (d) anti-British propaganda en- 
gineered by the Russians in Asia.‘ 
The trading agreement was endan- 
gered. The joint Labor Council issued 
a manifesto demanding a conference 
for the settlement of the contentious 
points. Further exchange of notes 
found the Russians agreeing to all 
the British demands except that con- 
cerning Red propaganda in Asia, and 
for this they offered arbitration. The 
resultant inquiry came to nothing. 
The formation of the Labor Gov- 
ernment in early 1924 gave the party 
its first opportunity for putting its 
policies into operation. On the ninth 
day after taking office, a note from 
the Prime Minister was presented to 
the Soviet minister of foreign affairs 
acknowledging the Soviet Govern- 
ment as the de jure government of 
Russia. The recognition received a 
good press in England as well as 


* 23rd Conference Report, 4-18. 
*See C. M. Lloyd, “Trade or Tomfoolery,” 
New Statesman, 21:224-226 (June 2, 1923). 
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abroad, where, especially in France 
and Italy, it was warmly applauded. 

Recognition opened up the whole 
question of a final Russian settlement. 
Two weeks later, MacDonald in- 
formed the Russian Government that 
his Government stood ready to “dis- 
cuss and settle in a friendly spirit all 
questions arising directly or indirectly 
out of the fact of recognition.” De- 
velopments moved rapidly, and on 
April 14 an Anglo-Russian confer- 
ence opened at the British Foreign 
Office. The negotiations proceeded 
rather dryly, with the principal wor- 
ries arising over the problems of 
credits and compensation for confis- 
cated British property in Russia. 
Trotsky attended the conference and 
his behavior did much to discredit 
the negotiations and to render diff- 
cult a successful conclusion. Ignor- 


ing the precedented responsibilities of 


a visiting diplomat, he proceeded, un- 
abashedly and without stint, to de- 
nounce MacDonald. Though many 
of the charges should probably have 
been run to the ground, the Prime 
Minister in his usual patient manner 
utterly ignored the whole attack. The 
negotiations continued until August 
8, when two draft treaties were 
signed by the conference delegates. 
Claims by British citizens for loss or 
injury suffered in Russia from 1914 
to 1924 and the validity of the Tsar- 
ist debts were reserved for future set- 
tlement. The draft treaties provided 
for a British loan to Russia. 

The Trades Union Congress, 
meeting in early September, passed 
a resolution strongly endorsing the 
Government’s Russian policy. Par- 
liament convened on the thirtieth. As- 
quith introduced a motion calling for 
the rejection of the treaties. The 


Government made the mistake of try- 
ing to force ratification, after it had 
promised that the Commons should 
be free to reject the treaties. The 
Labor ministry could scarcely have 
weathered the attack on the treaties, 
even if Sir Patrick Hastings had not 
committed his historic blunder in the 
Campbell case. The crisis came, the 
Government was defeated on the 
Conservative motion of censure, and 
the King granted a dissolution. 

The election campaign proved the 
wildest one that Great Britain had 
experienced since the hectic days of 
1910. Labor, of course, supported 
MacDonald’s efforts at international 
pacification. The Russian issue was 
but a part of a larger problem. 
Though the political field bristled 
with unsolved issues, the issue which 
drew the lion’s share of attention 
during the campaign was the Zino- 
vieff Letter. Supposedly issued by 
the executive of the Third Interna- 
tional, this document blazed with the 
self-conscious righteousness of Com- 
munism. It admonished the British 
workers to propagandize for the 
treaties, that the introduction of 
Leninism into England might thereby 
be expedited; it urged the formation 
of “cells” in the army, so that in the 
uprising of the workers the military 
would not be wholly on the side of 
“reaction”; and it warned the work- 
ers to scrutinize the actions of the 
Labor leaders very carefully, “‘be- 
cause these may easily be found in the 
leading strings of the bourgeoisie.” 
Unbiased opinion since 1924 has 
come to regard the letter as a base 
forgery, brought out to discredit La- 
bor in the election. Be that as it may, 
the letter received sufficient currency 
during the campaign to cause the old 
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women of both sexes to rush to the 
polls and vote to protect the homes 
and the morals of Great Britain from 
the diabolical communistic scourge. 
Labor’s policy toward Russia 
throughout the period was founded 
upon its intense desire for peace. Its 
whole international outlook deplored 
war and demanded security from the 
ravages of such irrational conflicts. 
Before the war, strong hope had 
been placed in international socialist 
organization. In 1914, the workers 
had tearfully witnessed the bifurca- 
tion of the international organization 
through the clash of newly-inspired 
nationalisms. The evanescence of war 
was not regarded as an end within 
itself. It was only a necessary pre- 
requisite to the initiation of the fun- 
damental Labor program—revolu- 
tionary social and economic reforms 
that would bring to all the amenities 


of the good life, the best life possible. 

The sponsorship of the principle 
of self-determination for Russia re- 
sulted from the peace policy. Inter- 


ference in the internal affairs of an- 
other country meant war, if that 
country were strong enough honor- 
ably to resent the insult. In opposing 
the Allied intervention Labor was 
forced into a position in which it al- 
most supported Bolshevism. It skated 
on thin ice on more than one occa- 
sion. It praised the Russian people 
and, simultaneously, denounced Bol- 
shevism as undemocratic. The ulti- 
mate goal of Labor and Bolshevik 
hopes might not have been manifestly 
dissimilar, but the methods by which 
each strove to accomplish its utopia 
were irreconcilable—as different as 
peace is from war. There could be 
no compromise. The Labor attitude 
was manly and tolerant, and while it 
may have stressed this or that solu- 
tion as new issues of world politics 
emerged, it remained ever the sponsor 
of an international peace and pacifi- 
cation; and its proposals for de facto 
and de jure recognition were only 
earnest attempts at bringing peace to 
the family of nations. 


MUSIC 


It is as when God pauses by thy side, 

His living fingers blessing all the world, 
His marching splendor swelling like the tide 
Boldly returning, when the sails are furled. 


Or like a visitation of the kings 

And princes of all ancient, purple realms, 
Anciently gracious and desirable ; 

Or of the images of childhood elms: 

Yea, like a thronging of long-searched-for things 
Into life’s foreground, making all things well 

It is a sweet and sudden taking wings, 

The joyous binding of a blessed spell. 


VAUGHN Francis MEISLING. 





ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS * 


Unemployment of union members 
has increased steadily since August. 
This is a contrast to last year when 
there was no marked increase until 
December, and reflects the decline in 
business. This fall unemployment has 
increased especially in building and 
metal trades. Building is dull at pres- 
ent and metal trades have been espe- 
cially affected by the business decline. 

More than half the cities report 
more unemployment in building in 
November; only four report an im- 
provement. Unemployment has in- 


creased a little in printing trades in 
some cities; garment workers in New 
York and Chicago are out of work 
during their dull season; the marine 
trades, marine cooks and sailors, and 
fishermen are also in their dull sea- 
son and report more members out of 
work; barbers report more unemploy- 
ment in two cities. In Seattle the 
musicians had very heavy unemploy- 
ment in November. Their situation 
improved a little in December, but 
they are still in difficult circumstances. ° 


I. Unemployment by Cities 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Omaha, Nebr. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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San Antonio, Texas 


Percentage of members unemployed 
Nov. 
1929 
8 
13 
12 
9 
15 
14+ 
9 
9 
21 
11 
12 
16 
9 
10 
13 
7 
11 
18 
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Washington, D. C. 


(1) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, 
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‘II. Unemployment by Trades 


Metal 
Trades 
18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 


All Building 
Trades Trades 
36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
24 
19 
22 
18 
21 


Printing 
Trades 


a 
5 
5 
5 
a 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
. 
3 
a 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 
a 
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INCOMES TO BUY WHAT WE PRODUCE 


N THE decade since 1919, Ameri- 
can industries have made astonish- 
ing progress in efficiency. We 

have heard much about the great tech- 
nical improvements which made this 
advance possible; some of us have 
seen new machinery introduced in our 
own plants and new work methods put 
in practice. With these improvements 
the worker’s power to produce has 
increased enormously. But have his 
wages kept pace with his producing 
power? 

In the first ten months of 1929, the 
average worker in manufacturing in- 
dustry produced 53 per cent more 
than the average worker ten years 
ago. But for this amazing increase in 
output he received only 17 per cent 
more in earnings. 


In Canada the story has been the 
same. We have figures only up to 
1926, but they show that the workers’ 
power to produce was increasing at 
about the same rate as in the United 
States. Wages likewise were lagging 
behind. From 1919 to 1926 produc- 
tion per worker increased 39 per cent 
in Canada, and earnings of workers 
in manufacturing increased only 7 per 
cent.* 

Why this large discrepancy be- 
tween earnings and power to produce? 
Part of it is explained by the decrease 
in prices since 1919. Some of the 


* The figures given here for earnings of wage- 
earners in both the United States and Canada 
cover only manufacturing industry. It seems 
probable that increases have been no larger in 
other work except possibly in the building trades. 
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gains from new machinery and im- 
proved technic have been passed on to 
consumers in cheaper goods. Wage- 
earners have benefited by this along 
with other groups. Wages, in terms 
of what they would buy (“real 
wages”) increased 29 per cent from 
1919 to 1929 in the United States 
and 20 per cent in Canada from 1919 
to 1926. 

Another reason for the discrepancy 
is that, since machinery is partly re- 
sponsible for the worker’s increased 
producing power, part of industry’s 
increased income pays the cost of 
additional machinery and power. 


Modern machines, many of which are 
highly complex and delicate instru- 
ments, are expensive when first in- 
stalled and expensive to repair, and 
when a better machine is invented 
they must be replaced. Factories are 


also using more power than in 1919. 
From 1919 to 1927, the total horse- 
power of machinery at the disposal of 
the average worker in industry in- 
creased 43 per cent. 

But even taking all these facts into 
consideration, the discrepancy be- 
tween the 53 per cent increase in pro- 
duction per worker and the 17 per 
cent increase in the worker’s earnings 
is startling indeed, as is the difference 
in Canada between the 39 per cent 
increase in producing power in seven 
years and the 7 per cent increase in 
earnings. Much of the increased pro- 
ducing power is due not to machines, 
but to the greater efforts and greater 
efficiency of wage-earners. 

There is latent in American indus- 
try the possibility of far higher liv- 
ing standards, as Mr. Hoover's com- 
mittee on economic trends has shown 


in its report. But the products of in- 
dustry can enrich the lives of the un- 
derprivileged only in proportion as 
their incomes will buy. If modern 
technical improvements are to count 
fully for human betterment wages 
must keep pace with increased pro- 
ducing power. 

Also, when we consider that indus- 
try depends very largely on wage- 
earners for its customers, it is clear 
that production can not go on increas- 
ing unless incomes ‘will buy. Indus- 
trial progress depends on keeping the 
balance between producing and con- 
suming power. What happens when 
wage-earners’ incomes are not sufh- 
cient has been shown this year. 

In the record-breaking production 
of automobiles this spring 3,200,000 
cars were manufactured in the first 
six months of 1929, or 37 per cent 
more than in any other half year. But 
the earnings of wage-earners in fac- 
tories were only 3.5 per cent above 
last year, and railroad workers’ in- 
comes were only 2.5 per cent higher. 
When Ford’s back orders for the new 
model were filled, there was nothing 
to sustain the market. It became ob- 
vious that the industry had produced 
beyond what incomes would buy. 

The result was drastic curtailment. 
Many shops shut down altogether or 
ran on very low schedule. About 125,- 
COO wage-earners were laid off be- 
tween the month of highest employ- 
ment and the month of October. The 
industry has been a depressing force 
in the whole industrial situation. 

This is a striking picture of what 
happens when industry produces be- 
yond what incomes will buy. An- 
other case where higher incomes 
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could improve the situation is in 
building. Building of homes and 
apartments has declined especially this 
year; the total for ten months was 
nearly 30 per cent below last year. 
Some say we are overbuilt, but if 
wage-earners’ incomes would allow 
them to invest in better homes, thou- 
sands of families who are now crowd- 
ed into two or three rooms would de- 
mand new homes and apartments with 
more space and air and sunlight. The 
building industry would be busy for a 
long time to come. 

Industry depends on the increasing 
incomes of wage-earners to buy its 
products, just as wage-earners depend 
on increasing products of industry to 
better their living standards. As Wes- 
ley Mitchell, one of America’s lead- 
ing economists, has said in “Recent 
Economic Changes” :* 

“To find a market for the wares 
turned out by mass production and 
urged on consumers by national ad- 
vertising, it is patently necessary to 
have corresponding purchasing power 
in the hands of consumers. Since 
studies of the national income have 
demonstrated that wages constitute 


*Page 866. 


by far the largest stream of personal 
income, it follows that wages per 
man—or, rather, wages per family— 
must be increased as production is 
expanded.” 

Many of industry’s products, it is 
true, are never bought directly by 
wage-earners. Steel rails, for in- 
stance, go into new track for rail- 
roads; steel beams, stone, brick, glass 
into buildings ; cement is used for road 
construction; and hundreds of other 
products wage-earners help to pro- 
duce are not bought directly by them. 

But even though the effect of wage- 
earners’ buying is indirect, it is none 
the less vital. Railroads must have 
customers for the freight they haul 
or they cannot build for expansion; 
builders must be able to rent their 
buildings at a profit or they will not 
undertake new contracts; concrete 
roads are not built until there are 
enough users of automobiles to make 
them essential. In all these fields 
wage-earners’ incomes have deter- 
mining influence. Wage-earners and 
their families are over three-quarters 
of all the country’s customers. 
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WILLIAM GREEN 
Speaks for Labor 


TEXTILE WORLD 


(The World’s Textile Authority) 
Speaks for the Industry. 


J. S. MILLER 


Editor, Charlotte (N. C.) News 
Speaks to Employers 


WASHINGTON POST 


PROVIDENCE (R. I.) 
TRIBUNE 


W. J. McSORLEY 


President, the Building Trades 
Department, A. F. of L. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


NEW YORK JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCE 


BRISTOL (Va.) 
HERALD COURIER 


A. L. G. 


“There will be no industrial peace in the South until 
standards of working and living are made decent and 
human.” 


“Until the textile industry can pay adequate wages, its hu- 
man relationships will be as unsatisfactory as its profit 
margins.” 


“Strange and contradictory as it may seem, we must com- 
mit ourselves today to a philosophy of high wages and 
shorter working hours, a philosophy that has not been 
evolved by what one might term as spiritual processes. It 
has come as a result of the best study of our most eminent 
industrialists.” 


“There is need, in the South, for the steadying hand and 
the constructive service of the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


“It will require all the skill and determination that the 
Federation possesses to emerge victorious from the struggle 


(in the South). But it will have every enlightened force 
in the country by its side.” 


“We must not go into the South yelling, waving flags and 
doing spectacular things. Our campaign must be orderly.” 


“Victory for organized labor should bring about better 
wages, better working conditions, better homes, better 
citizens, and a better and greater industrial South.” 


“It is a rare business man of any standing in his com- 
munity who will not admit that he knows of mills which 
operate under conditions likely to cause outbreaks at 
any time.” 


“ . . Since it is inevitable that a determined effort is 
to be made to organize southern workers in the textile 
and other industries, it is much better that it shall be made 
by the Federation of Labor. Communist activities in that 
direction can only cause serious trouble. How much 
trouble the proposed Federation drive will cause depends 
upon the attitude which southern employers take towards 
that organization and its work.” 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


THE PHOTO- 
ENGRAVER: 
Journal of the 
International 
Photo-Engravers’ 
Union 


JOSEPH BREDSTEEN 


Editor, Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
“Union Labor News” 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 


ETHELBERT 
STEWART 

U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics 


METAL TRADES DE- 
PARTMENT, A. F. of L. 
In convention answer the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers’ report describing the A. 
F. of L. activities as a menace 
to American institutions 


NEW YORK WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
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“The American Federation of Labor has established it- 
self in the confidence of American employers, workers and 
the public generally. It has become an institution and as 
such it is answerable to those whom it has shown its 
ability and readiness to serve.” 


“No American can with safety to his own freedom stand 
idly by while the freedom of other Americans is menaced.” 


“It can truly be said that as a group of men and women 
the labor movement has stood in the very forefront as 
champions of liberty, democracy and progress.” 


——_ a captains of industry have learned that the 
origin of wealth is production supported by a liberally 
paid working class.” 


“Our schools must teach the adults of the future how to 
use leisure. Employers get scared when they contemplate 
a shorter work week. They want to know what the work- 
ing people will do with their time. They think they will 
spend it in debauchery. They will not. The idle rich 
once did that, but they, too, have learned better. We need 
a new understanding of wages, the purposes of wages, and 
a new knowledge of what to do with leisure time. We 
are going to have leisure time whether we want it or not.” 


“The real menace to the institutions of our country is 
found in the attitude of those employers who deny the 
right of other American citizens to enjoy the benefits of 
organization and who use every means to prevent wage- 
earners from enjoying the same rights and privileges which 
they themselves enjoy. Communism is a menace to Ameri- 
can institutions, but in our country communism does not 
constitute so serious a menace at the present time as the 
apparent determination of powerful groups of employers 
to prevent American workmen from enjoying the same 
rights and privileges of which they have taken full ad- 
vantage.” 


“Philanthropic intentions are well enough as far as they 
go, but they should serve as a starting point rather than 
the conclusion of an industrial program.” 
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NEED FOR STATISTICS AS A MEASURE OF 
INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 


ETHELBERT STEWART 


United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, before Congress of Workers Education 
Bureau of America, Worcester, Mass., October 25-27, 1929 


AM requested by the Secretary 
I of Labor to convey to you his 

sincere regret that it was physi- 
cally impossible for him to be present 
at this meeting, and to assure you of 
his profound interest in this organi- 
zation and its purposes. 

No man realizes more thoroughly 
than does the Secretary of Labor the 
importance of an intelligent organi- 
zation of the methods of stabilizing 
labor, and the necessity for the train- 
ing of youth and the retraining of 
those no longer young for the types 
of work which are now available. 

I have frequently heard him dis- 
cuss his own experience—how he 
learned the trade of puddler, at that 
time perhaps about the hardest work 
in the world; how he saw the oppor- 
tunities for employment at his trade 


grow less year by year as new proc- 
esses were devised, then saw them 
disappear entirely when the “Iron 
Man,” or mechanical puddler, was 
invented, and that occupation which 
once required as much skill and more 
muscle than almost any other trade 
was changed to that of a machine 
operator. 

Now, gentlemen, I am not going 
to take much of your time. It is use- 
less for me to talk to this body about 
the changes in methods of production, 
or if production be too narrow a word 
and seem applicable only to manu- 
facturing processes then let me say 
changes in the methods of accomplish- 
ing results along practically all lines 
which have occurred within the last 
ten or fifteen years. 

The number of people who have 
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seen the trades, to learn which they 
put in from four to seven of the best 
years of their lives, suddenly pass 
away are to be counted by the mil- 
lions. To expect any considerable 
percentage of these men to readjust 
themselves along lines which will 
afford them wages equal to those they 
secured under former conditions, or 
rather wages that will keep them in 
the same relative position in the labor 
world that they occupied before, is to 
my mind absurd. In most cases a 
complete industrial reeducation will 
be necessary, and in many instances 
the men will have to be separated en- 
tirely from the industry in which 
they have been formerly employed. 
Not every industrial change is go- 
ing to be so easily adjusted as was 
the printing industry, for instance. 
Here it was found that the man who 
had learned the printer’s trade really 
made a better linotype operator and 
monotype operator than persons who 
had no knowledge of the purpose of 
the machine. Again, the mechanical 
inventions in the printing business 
served to largely increase the size and 
number of papers and enormously in- 
crease the amount of printing done, 
and instead of decreasing the earnings 
and opportunities for employment of 
printers they largely increased them. 
Even here there were many instances 
that were impossible of adjustment. 
But are we going to be so fortunate 
along all lines as we were in the 
printing industry? It does not ap- 
pear possible that we shall be so. Nor 
is it at all sure that we are through in 
the printing trades. A still newer de- 
vice looms on the horizon by which 
with the operation of a typewriter in 
Rochester, New York, a newspaper 


article is set up, the motion trans- 
mitted to other machines at distances 
of anywhere up to a thousand miles, 
by which a perforation is made in a 
tape, which tape is then run over a 
linotype machine very much as a piano 
player is operated or as patterns are 
automatically woven in textile ma- 
chines. So that we cannot be sure 
that even the linotype operator’s occu- 
pation, like Othello’s, may not soon 
be gone. 

What happened to the printer has 
happened to the telegrapher. He 
may easily drift into using the tele- 
graphing machine, but the time that 
it took him to train his ear to the in- 
stantaneous reading of the Morse 
code has been lost. Probably the tele- 
phone, the wireless, and the radio 
have not decreased the actual number 
of telegrams sent, but the machine 
has entirely revolutionized the method 
of sending them. Cement bridges may 
mean more bridges, but are rapidly 
ending the trade life at least of 
structural iron bridge builders. The 
caste house looms in the foreground 
of the picture, out of which is prob- 
ably passing the bricklayer and the 
brickmaker, the carpenter and the 
structural steel worker, just as the 
riveting machine and the acetylene 
welder are changing the whole com- 
plexion of structural work. 

Manufacture by chemical processes 
is another form which the industrial 
revolution is taking. 

I know it is the common thing to 
say that this evolution has been go- 
ing on ever since Watts and Stephens 
and Cartwright and Howe; but the 
answer to that is that never before 
did mechanical industrial changes 
strike so many industries, processes 
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and occupations at one and the same 
time. There is hardly an industry in 
which today there are not either pres- 
ent hardships or serious threatenings. 
Window glass blowing as an occupa- 
tion and trade is gone; while some of 
the new fields are like the telephone 
industry, now installing the auto- 
matic system which in a few years 
will render jobless 95 per cent of its 
present employees. 

The working people of the United 
States are entitled to know what the 
changing industrial conditions are, 
where they are, and the nature and 
extent of the occupational readjust- 
ment which is necessary to meet them 
without loss of earning power or in- 
dustrial status. 

General statements, however accu- 
rate in and of themselves, possess 
little intrinsic value. It does not do 
the textile worker in New England, 
skilled in the weaving of fine fabrics, 
any good to know that the per capita 
consumption of cotton in the United 
States is increasing every year. He 
knows and she knows that the textile 
industry in New England is going to 
the damnation bowwows, and _ it 
doesn’t help any to be told that where- 
as 75 years ago practically all cotton 
went into finer fabrics, now 65 per 
cent goes into industrial manufactures. 
It doesn’t help the Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, weaver working two days a 
week to know that 700,000 bales of 
cotton are consumed each year in the 
manufacture of automobile tires. 

It is of no value to know that the 
total number of wage-earners in the 
manufacture of cotton goods is 
greater today than it was before, 
without adding the very essential in- 
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formation that a number probably 
greater than 50 per cent of the total 
number employed in the industry in 
1914 are now engaged in the produc- 
tion of duck and cord and canvas for 
automobile tires and automobiles. 

Unfortunately the statistics are 
not available to enable us to separate 
the number of textile workers in the 
decreasing lines of goods from those 
in the increasing lines of goods. 
Comparison by pounds of output 
avail nothing. It is worse than sta- 
tistics of accidents to human beings in 
coal mines based upon the tons of coal 
produced. 

In general terms again, we are told 
that the automobile industry, the 
radio industry, the phonograph indus- 
try, etc.—in other words, the new in- 
dustries—are absorbing workers in 
numbers equal to those thrown out of 
other industries by improved ma- 
chines and new processes. The trouble 
with this is that we don’t know 
whether it is true or not. Certainly 
in many instances the new industries 
are not absorbing the same men. The 
automobile industry, from the work- 
er’s point of view, is a shrinking one, 
owing to the increased production per 
man. 

There is a considerable of exagger- 
ation as to the number of men re- 
quired in some of these new occupa- 
tions. Just a day or two ago (Octo- 
ber 21) the papers announced a 
great shortage of radio or wireless 
operators, both in broadcasting sta- 
tions, on shipboard, etc., etc. It is 
proposed to put two shifts of wireless 
operators on boats above a certain 
tonnage. Now, there are practically 
7,000 licensed wireless operators. 
Suppose the demand is for a 300 per 
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cent increase—it would mean the plac- 
ing of 21,000 men. But between 
1925 and 1927 the number of wage- 
earners in the manufacture of motor 
vehicles, including bodies and parts, 
decreased 56,786. 

It is these very new industries 
themselves that by improvement in 
processes are most rapidly decreasing 
their number of employees. Anyhow, 
the whole automobile industry, as far 
as production is concerned, employed 
but 369,324 wage earners in 1927, 
the latest available figures. Of 
course this does not include agents 
and salesmen, nor those employed in 
garages and filling stations and occu- 
pations growing out of the invention 
of the automobile. It probably costs 
as much to sell an automobile as it 
does to make it, if in sales we include 
transportation. 

It is impossible but that the enor- 
mous cost of selling which attaches to 
all new inventions and commodities 
must move from a maximum to a 
minimum withinacomparatively short 
space of time. And as that shrinkage 
becomes acute displacement of labor 
will be effective along lines that do 
not care to consider themselves labor. 

The research departments of the 
automobile industry taken as a whole 
have analyzed the market for auto- 
mobiles and automobile parts and au- 
tomobile tires to a point that com- 
pares favorably with the actuarial 
figures developed by the life insurance 
companies. To be sure we have no 
such minute and dependable records 
to guide us in agricultural products, 
because of the impossibility of ascer- 
taining the volume of output from 
year to year, or of regulating it; but 


. 
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such a survey of the labor situation 
could be made. Such a vision may 
come. 

When this statistical survey of la- 
bor opportunities is made your prob- 
lem of educating and reeducating the 
worker has only really begun, and its 
magnitude can only then be seen. It 
is an old saying that it is easy enough 
to take a man out of railroading but 
not so easy to take railroading out of 
aman. This is just as true of coal 
mining, as we are daily becoming 
more painfully aware. It is just as 
true of school teaching, as we will be- 
come aware later. There is a ro- 
mance about certain industries and 
occupations from which it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to wean a man. Some 
of the old hand window glass blowers 
positively refuse to readjust them- 
selves to anything else, just as the 
coal miners today are practically re- 
fusing to readjust themselves. 

Not only is this question of read- 
justing becoming more and more 
enormous in its magnitude, but the 
fact that the newer generation when 
their education is finished—whether 
we place the finishing point at the end 
of high school or the end of college— 
have so little equipment for the new 
and complicated industries. Seventy- 
five years ago a young man could step 
out of school into an apprenticeship 
and then into his industrial life. Some 
made mistakes as to what form of ap- 
prenticeship or industry they desired 
to enter; but the initial training was 
there to be had if wanted. Today, 
the boy or girl steps out of the high 
school into a job and finds that there 
is nothing in his education that in any 
way fits him for that job. He may 
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even step out of a technical high 
school into a job and find the same 
thing. 

For instance, a study of the record 
of one firm shows that the labor turn- 
over among those persons employed 
by the firm for one year or more was 
14 per cent, an astonishingly low 
figure. However, among those em- 
ployed for six months and less than a 
year the percentage of turnover was 
76, among those employed from three 
to six months it was 93 per cent, 
among those employed one to three 
months it was 226 per cent, while the 
turnover of persons who served less 
than one month was 1,026 per cent. 

Studies of the turnover in payroll 
of an enormous electrical appliance 
corporation indicate that a young 
man may even step out of an elec- 
trical engineering school and find him- 
self in a few years in the sales office 
or sales department. 

The records of the New Jersey 
state employment offices show that 
for the five cities outside of Newark 
40 per cent of the males and 63 per 
cent of the females were found 
three jobs or more in one year. In 
Newark there is and has been for sev- 
eral years a definite and somewhat 
elaborate system of occupational and 


vocational education as a part of the 
public schools. It is significant that 
in Newark only two per cent of the 
males and one per cent of the females 
were furnished three jobs per person, 
only eight per cent of the males and 
two per cent of the females were fur- 
nished more than three jobs per per- 
son, while in the case of 83 per cent 
of the males and 95 per cent of the 
females the securing of one job was 
sufficient. 

These maladjustments, this aimless 
seeking of jobs regardless of personal 
adaptability, must ultimately be cov- 
ered by the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America. How else are we 
going to make the contacts with the 
workers themselves? Something 
can be done by insisting upon voca- 
tional advice in our public schools, but 
this means a revolution in the occupa- 
tion of teaching almost as radical as 
what happened to the window glass 
blowers. 

I do not wish to be pessimistic; but 
it is only fair to ourselves to realize 
the extent and the magnitude of the 
problems we are attacking. The pic- 
ture I have drawn is not intended to 
discourage you, but rather to arm you 
against discouragement when the 
problem begins to look hopeless and 
the work begins to seem too hard. 


WIDOWED 


She has her father’s way, his turn of head, 
His laughter and his voice upon the stair. 
Strange these should live so long when he is dead, 
Laughter and a shadow on bright hair! 


Strange that a child should catch me by the throat 
With hands of hunger and a touch of fire, 

By just her piping voice dropped one low note— 
By just her voice, tuned low to his desire! 


EtsretuH GIVENS. 


. 





“LABOR AND NEW ENGLAND” 


Joun LAWRENCE 


President, New England Council 


W England’s prosperity is 
due to intelligent hard effort. 
The people in this part of 
the country have enjoyed working 
vigorously because they live in an in- 
vigorating climate which is inducive 
to clear thinking and hard work and 
only by greater or more intelligent 
effort can they meet the high New 
England costs of any standards of liv- 
ing. Anyone who isn’t willing to 
work harder and more intelligently in 
order to prosper here had better go 
somewhere else and take it easy. This 
applies to both labor and manage- 
ment. 
I have little sympathy for those 


who seek legislative action to settle 


honest disagreements. Let us collect 
the true facts, and act in accordance 
with sound economic principles and 
through cooperation rather than legis- 
lation. 

The fact is, however, that most 
New Englanders stay in New Eng- 
land because they believe in our tradi- 
tions of industry and like to work in 
such an atmosphere. They are for 
the most part determined people who 
enjoy occupations demanding fine 
craftsmanship. We are an adaptable 
people as is shown by the fact that 
there are 217 separate and distinct 
industries in New England. We en- 
joy an amazing diversification of 
manufactured products. We are 
therefore able to maintain a fairly 
balanced economic condition since our 
products are dependent on so many 
different public needs. Although we 


have only seven per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States, we pro- 
duce one-half of all cutlery made in 
this country, one-third of all tools, 
jewelry, wire, typewriters, optical 
goods, brushes, silverware, felt hats, 
bicycles and motorcycles. All of 
which indicates that the people of 
New England have shown themselves 
to be capable of grasping and develop- 
ing each new opportunity which 
American industry has afforded. 

The study by labor of the economic 
conditions affecting labor’s prosperity 
and the determining of a policy to 
meet it is not only self-interest but 
the duty of any and all true citizens. 

I am happy to participate in the 
present discussion, for I am convinced 
that certain branches of organized 
labor in the United States are doing 
a magnificent job and that they are 
doing that job because they have re- 
linquished their old militant attitude 
and have definitely identified them- 
selves with the advancement of pub- 
lic welfare. I, for one, do not ques- 
tion that there was a time in New 
England when militant methods were 
unescapable, but such methods have 
no place in our present economic era. 
They usually were the result of a dis- 
agreement of facts. 

I have been identified for twenty- 
eight years, and my father, grand- 
father, and great grandfather before 
me, with the management of indus- 
try,and I am the more impressed when 
I come to consider the type of re- 
search and development work which 
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is being undertaken by certain groups 
of labor, by the full-fashioned hosiery 
workers, the international printing 
pressmen and assistants union, and 
the typographical union, the elec- 
trical workers, the molders union and 
the steam engineers. How amazed 
our grandfathers would be if they 
knew that in the year 1929 labor in 
these branches was actually engaged 
in research for the purpose of better- 
ing and increasing production. In- 
stead of fighting the introduction of 
machinery and scientific methods 
trade unionism has recognized the in- 
evitable economic value of modern 
equipment and modern methods and 
by so doing they have placed them- 
selves in a position to share in the so- 
cial and financial benefits which eff- 
ciency produces. New England needs 
more of this. 


Of particular interest to me is the 
work of the pressmen’s union at 


Pressmen’s Home in_ Tennessee. 
There an ideal city has been built at 
a cost of $3,000,000, a school estab- 
lished in which the craft of fine print- 
ing is taught, a sanitorium for tuber- 
cular patients, a home for the aged, 
a memorial chapel and a hotel. That 
Tennessee town is the capital city of 
the printing trades in the United 
States. I am told that 350 news- 
papers are examined there each day 
by experts for the purpose of seeing 
that those employers with whom the 
union cooperates are receiving the 
best possible service from their em- 
ployees. That, gentlemen, represents 
a magnificent revolution which ar- 
gues well not only for the printing 
trades but for the whole of organized 
labor and our national prosperity. 
The whole tendency is towards 


better cooperation and more efficient 
work, and incidentally the present 
meeting in which we are engaged is 
but another evidence on the part of 
organized labor of its desire to work 
constructively. I believe that this 
conference will go down into history 
as the beginning of better understand- 
ing and greater community happiness. 

As soon as I had accepted your in- 
vitation to speak here, I began con- 
sidering what phases of your prob- 
lems it would be best for me to dis- 
cuss. I wanted to determine just 
what phases of my experience would 
be of value to such a meeting. Some 
of you perhaps know that I have had 
some part in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the New England 
Council and that I was recently a 
member of the sponsoring committee 
for President Hoover’s report on re- 
cent economic changes. I mention 
these connections because it seems to 
me that both organizations have con- 
ducted researches and come to conclu- 
sions which are of fundamental im- 
portance to the labor movement in 
New England. I further believe that 
the present meeting reveals in its 
spirit of earnestness and thoughtful- 
ness qualities which we like to regard 
as typical of the best New England 
traditions. 

The New England Council is also 
an embodiment of those traditions. It 
was organized because certain citizens 
of New England felt that these six 
northeastern states were not receiv- 
ing their due shares of American pros- 
perity. These gentlemen felt that to 
be the case. They did not know it. 
And the New England mentality is 
by no means optimistic. It has never 
been optimistic. As long ago as 1820 
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one of the greatest New Englanders 
who ever lived, Daniel Webster, said 
that the prosperity and importance of 
these states was passing away. In 
1929 we find that the prosperity and 
importance of New England is 
greater than ever before. In 1815 
William Slater, one of the founders 
of the Rhode Island Textile indus- 
try, said that the low wages paid by 
the mills in the Berkshire Hills were 
ruining his business. At any rate in 
1925 certain New Englanders felt 
that these states were lacking in some- 
thing and asked me to accept the presi- 
dency of an organization to secure the 
true facts of our economic situation 
and to initiate a program designed to 
correct the evils which might be found 
to exist. 

That was a pretty large order. 
Nor is it possible to measure accu- 
rately results which have been secured 
through four years of intense activity. 
The basic reason for this statement 
lies in the general policy of the New 
England Council which is wholly a 
stimulating body for industry, com- 
munities and individuals to self help 
by showing them the weaknesses in 
their plans of operation, indicating 
the more advanced methods and show- 
them their position in the present eco- 
nomic scheme. 

By way of briefly summarizing ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of the 
Council, I would like to say that this 
program is at present conducted un- 
der seven heads, namely: 

1. Agriculture, which is directly 
concerned with the New England 
farm marketing program. 

2. Power, expediting the extension 
of electric power service to rural 
areas, providing a new basis for co- 


operation between power companies 
and rural users in building line exten- 
sions and promoting the use of elec- 
tricity on the farm; which farms in 
turn must do more towards feeding 
our industrial workers. 

3. Industry, assisting New Eng- 
land manufacturers or groups of 
manufacturers in the solution of their 
problems in marketing, buying habits, 
style trends or other factors of dis- 
tribution, together with specific re- 
search of a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding raw materials, production, 
new users for products, etc. 

4. Community development includ- 
ing detailed studies of the extent 
of the migration of industries in New 
England. Cooperation with rail- 
roads, electric service companies and 
gas companies in promoting the in- 
dividual development of New Eng- 
land communities, stimulating the es- 
tablishment of industrial bureaus in 
the larger communities and, in gen- 
eral, cooperating in every possible 
way in a sound community growth 
throughout the six states. 

5. Recreational development has 
assigned in the formation of new re- 
gional publicity organizations, cooper- 
ative advertising of New England by 
transportation companies and cooper- 
ative advertising of hotels and other 
groups. 

6. Publicity, in cooperation with 
newspapers, speakers’ bureaus and 
other media for presenting a clear 
picture of the facts of New England 
development, and 

7. Research and Statistics devoted 
primarily to developing the facts as 
to economic conditions in New Eng- 
land and a true conception of their 
relative status and trends. 
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During the years in which the 
Council has been in operation there 
has been a definite advance along the 
whole line of this program. 

As I have said before, no one can 
pretend to measure results, if any, 
which have been attained, for it is al- 
together probable that the New Eng- 
land Council is the product of a for- 
ward-looking viewpoint rather than 
the cause of it. However that may 
be, those of us who have New Eng- 
land prosperity and welfare at heart 
cannot fail to respond with feelings 
of very genuine pleasure to the 
greatly increased activity which has 
distinguished 1929 in the annals of 
New England’s industry. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, in its October monthly review, 
clearly reveals the increased activity 
in New England business for 1929 as 
contrasted with 1928. The business 
activity index for the current year 
shows an average of 110.1 for the 
first eight months as contrasted with 
101.2 for 1928. When we consider 
the present maturity of New England 
industry, we realize the true signifi- 
cance of this rise of 8.9 points in an 
index which gives perhaps the most 
accurate picture of our business ac- 
tivities. 

My real purpose in describing to 
you the operations of the New Eng- 
land Council is to demonstrate the 
values of coordinated effort. In the 
final analysis, the objects and ideals 
of the New England Council are very 
similar to the present-day policies ex- 
pressed by leaders of American or- 
ganized labor. The Council has car- 
ried on studies into the relations 
which exist between industrial bodies. 
It is attempting to promote wider 


prosperity and a more equal distribu- 
tion of the good things of life. It 
deals, in the final analysis, with in- 
trinsically human problems and brings 
to bear on them the best techniques of 
scientific research. 

The Council, although a regional 
organization, is fully aware of its re- 
lation to the rest of the country. By 
serving New England it is serving the 
United States, both by stimulating 
our production and by setting up a 
machinery whereby the balance of the 
country may more readily cooperate 
in New England’s development. 

The larger national phases of our 
economic development which bears 
alike upon the problems of labor and 
management were treated in very 
considerable detail in the report pub- 
lished by President Hoover’s com- 


“mittee on recent economic changes 


which, as you know, grew out of the 
conference on unemployment. 

The general findings of the report 
can be briefly suggested. In the first 
place, the committee found that 
there are no phenomena which ac- 
count for the record-breaking pros- 
perity of the last seven years, it is 
true that wages have increased while 
the cost of living has, in general, re- 
mained stationary. The standard of 
living has consequently risen. We 
know that American business has 
come into an era in which the public 
dictates the policies of merchandising 
and production. This is a consumer's 
market. But underlying these fac- 
tors, we have come to the realization 
that one of the fundamental elements 
in American prosperity is the preser- 
vation of economic balance between 
industries and sections. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the automobile industry of 
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Detroit experienced a period of bad 
times with considerable financial loss, 
the whole United States would have 
to share in that burden. The depres- 
sion would be distributed among the 
textile and fine machinery markets of 
New England. The steel factories 
of Pennsylvania, the rubber planters 
in South America and Africa, and the 
oil companies throughout the coun- 
try. It becomes swiftly apparent that 
there is international equilibrium as 
well as national. We are today so 
intimately related industrially both 
to our competitors and to consumers 
that the whole network of economic 
force may be at least partially meas- 
ured by the weakness of the weakest 
link in the whole process of American 
production. 

Labor’s part in assisting to main- 
tain this equilibrium is perhaps more 
vital to the development of New 
England’s future than any other fac- 
tor in the whole economic scheme, 
and I am sure the leaders of labor 
thoroughly appreciate this. Presi- 
dent William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor, one of our most 
valued members of the Sponsoring 
Committee, in his Labor Day speech, 
delivered at Baltimore, expressed his 
agreement with the findings on the 
economic significance of our post-war 
wage scales. The Committee said: 


“In the early post-war period much 
of the press and many employers de- 
manded a ‘liquidation’ of labor. It 
was freely declared that business 
could not settle down until wages 
were brought back to pre-war levels. 
Labor has enjoyed a higher standard 
of living and naturally opposed wage 
cuts. 

“This might have precipitated a 


period of serious strife had it not 
been that leaders of _ industrial 
thought, watching the trend of affairs, 
noted that the result of the con- 
tinuance of high wages was that the 
dammed up purchasing desires which 
had been held back during the war on 
account of the National economic 

rogram, burst forth and not only the 
high wages which were being cur- 
rently earned, but accumulated sav- 
ings as well were poured into the chan- 
nels of commerce. 

“They were quick to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the power of the con- 
sumer with money to spend to create 
an accelerated cycle of productivity.” 


We are all looking to the future 
with greatest interest to see what the 
social and economic results of the 
shortening of hours of labor and the 
increase of leisure will be. We must 
bear fundamentally in mind that pro- 
ductivity and not the hours consumed 
by production will dominate the fu- 
ture in this regard. And for my 
part, I like work and would rather 
work seven days a week, as Robinson 
Crusoe did, than be without the neces- 
sities of life and many of its luxuries. 
Together with most of my friends we 
are only happy when busy and leisure 
time is only made happy when well 
employed. There is evidence that 
New England has gone further than 
other parts of the country in this di- 
rection, for we have near our work 
the best playground in the world. 

New England ranks second among 
the nine divisions of the United States 
in the average of wages paid, being 
led only by the Middle Atlantic Divi- 
sion, which averaged 49 cents per 
hour as against New England with 
47 cents and the United States as a 
whole with 43 cents. Going behind 
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these figures in our effort to clearly 
explain the inner meaning of New 
England’s contribution to the pros- 
perity of the United States, we find 
that, although these states contain 
only seven per cent of the population 
of the country, they contain 14 per 
cent of the savings bank depositors 
and 16 per cent of all savings bank 
deposits, 10 per cent of the country’s 
manufacturing establishments are lo- 
cated here; 12 per cent of the wages 
paid in manufacturing are disbursed 
through these establishments and 13 
per cent of those engaged in manufac- 
turing as wage-earners participate in 
this disbursement. 

These figures seem to me to serve 
one purpose, namely, in indicating 
that New England industry far from 
being in a weak position is extremely 
aggressive. The New England mind 
It is also 


is by nature aggressive. 
adaptable. 

From the viewpoint of labor, these 
northeastern states are distinguished 
primarily by the spirit of craftsman- 


ship. We produce fine products 
wherein skill and care are of first 
importance. Combining this fact with 
our industrial adaptability, I think 
that our future is extraordinarily 
bright. 

In discussing New England versa- 
tility, I am conscious of the amazing 
history of the old city of New Bed- 
ford which began as a shipping cen- 
ter. Activities in that direction were 
curtailed by the war of 1812 and the 
people started their whale oil indus- 
try which sent ships into the seven 
seas and built up for the people of 
New Bedford a very substantial 
means of livelihood. This went very 
well until the discovery of oil in Penn- 


sylvania. Faced once more with a 
situation that demanded a high de- 
gree of adaptability the leaders of 
the community established a textile 
industry which, as years went by, 
grew consistently in importance, and 
developed in 50 years a happy city 
from 14,000 to over 110,000 persons. 

We have heard a good deal lately 
of the effect which the textile develop- 
ment in the South has had upon New’ 
England. Without wishing to avoid 
the issue, I should like to point out 
that only 7 per cent of New England 
industry may be classified as textile. 

The present New England textile 
situation is one which demands con- 
structive effort from both labor and 
management. It serves as a very 
good example of a type of problem 
which relies for its solution upon con- 
structive cooperation. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the production methods used by parts 
of the industry have become so 
standardized in late years that some 
parts of this industry no longer pre- 
sent opportunities that stimulate the 
high grade of mechanic and crafts- 
man for which these states are noted 
and we have very few people who 
cannot bring this efficiency well above 
the average worker. In the division 
of coarse goods there is no doubt that 
production methods have become so 
standardized as to demand a minimum 
degreeof intelligence from operatives. 
I am sure that New England will 
maintain those branches of the textile 
industry in which mechanical skill and 
craftsmanship are at a premium, pro- 
vided, of course, we put these assets 
of ours to work. I am disgusted with 
the methods being employed in cer- 
tain parts of the South which have 
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made unhappy many a contented com- 
munity of textile workers. These con- 
ditions are due to a relatively few 
misunderstandings and should not be 
used as a basis on which to judge the 
Southern textile industry. I know 
most of the executives of Southern 
textile mills, and in general they are 
dealing intelligently with the eco- 
nomic conditions which control them. 

The conclusion represents only 
half the problem. The other half is 
contained in the necessity for creat- 
ing employment in these states of a 
type better adapted to the peculiar 
qualities of the New England worker. 
A full realization of this necessity 
will speed along the already marked 
diversity of our industry and so make 
for ever greater stability. 

We are also citizens of the world, 
and in that capacity none of us can 
fail to thrill to Ramsay MacDonald’s 
speech before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Conference at Toronto. 
He wipes out class consciousness by 
saying: I am still the old workman as 
I was born. The workman is distin- 
guished neither by the clothes he 
wears nor by the softness nor the 
hardness of his hands. The work- 
man is distinguished by his mentality 
and his point of view of life—I come 
to you as the leader of the Labor 
Party in the House of Commons, 
called upon for the moment to fulfill 
a somewhat broader mission and to 
give voice to a somewhat more widely 
humanitarian appeal; and as the mis- 
sionary of peace, as one who has gone 
to the neighboring country in order 
to create mutual understanding in- 
stead of misunderstanding, in order 
to try to close all chapters of his- 
torical suspicion.” 


Fellow-citizens, we who are the 
workers of industry must embody that 
viewpoint not only in our immediate 
dealings with one another, but we 
must also establish it as the common 
denominator of our outlook on life. 

In conclusion, I would like to think 
that this conference will leave a defi- 
nite impress. Three factors seem to 
me to stand out above all others as 
of importance to our future well-be- 
ing. These are: 

First: The conditions of life for 
all of us are better in this country 
than in any other part of the world. 
We have every reason to believe in 
our industrial structure and in the fu- 
ture. Our wages in relation to the 


rest of the world are remarkably high 
and we want to keep them so. This 
can be done only by guaranteeing 
protection against the low standards 
of living elsewhere through a tariff 


that will be truly protective and a re- 
striction of immigration. 

Second: New England industry 
owes most of its success to the intelli- 
gence of New England workers. The 
climate of these states is partially re- 
sponsible. It is more stimulating but 
it also demands more in the way of 
clothing, fuel and housing. It has 
made us industrious and vigorous. 
We cannot exist as imitators. We 
must lead. We must put in more 
time at work or do our work more 
intelligently if we are to maintain our 
standards of living and sell our goods 
in the great free trade market of the 
United States. 

Third: We must remember that 
the industrial world is changing 
rapidly and New England must take 
every means possible to work with 
and not against the current of eco- 
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nomic change. Most people do not 
like change. Ninety-five per cent of 
us are creatures of habit and like to 
be left alone, and yet we know the ne- 
cessity of placing ourselves and our 
children in a position to meet the fu- 
ture on its own terms. We must take 
account of ourselves frequently and 
be sure that we are moving ahead, for 
New England must lead, not trail. 
If this conference can make all of 
us more keenly aware of these facts, 
and if we on leaving this place pre- 
pare to spread this doctrine of faith 
in New England and in each other, I 
believe that it will be of the greatest 
meaning not only to those states, but 
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to the whole country. New England 
has passed through a period in which 
men failed to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of certain changing aspects of 
industry, but this is not now the case. 
We are awakened and what better evi- 
dence have we than this very citizen’s 
study of the subject. 

We are citizens of New England 
seeking to promote our happiness and 
that of our Nation. It is essential to 
the Nation that New England shall 
be prosperous. New England pros- 
perity and happiness is dependent up- 
on intelligent and continued progress 
be it on the part of the workmen, the 
manager or the capitalist. 


FORESTS IN WINTER 


Forests in winter are lonely places: 
Only the feet of the shag-pate breeze 
Rustle the leaf-drift in empty spaces, 


Dance alone at the chill, grey knees 
Of an oak, like an old man, standing by; 
Only the woodpecker under the trees 


Flashes a red crest, shrills a cry 
Down to the brush where the rabbit races, 
Drops like a leaf blown over the sky, 


Snared by the wind where the top twig laces 
The edge of a cloud to the uppermost bough. 


Forests in winter are lonely places. 
Winter is still as a forest now. 


Francis Mason. 
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Fast steamships, telegraph and cable 
lines, and lately the development of air- 
ways and radio communication have been 
making this old world shrivel up like 
a snowball in July—from the standpoint 
of economic relations, that is. Today far- 
off Cathay is hardly as far from New York 
as Baltimore used to be. A change in the 
price of cotton or the cost of manufactur- 
ing cotton goods in Bombay reverberates 
over the whole earth, and sooner or later, 
whether they know it or not, affects the 
fortunes of textile workers in Tennessee. 


A fourteen-hour day in Peking makes it 
harder to win an eight-hour day in New 
Bedford, and the enactment of a new child 
labor law in Japan makes it easier to do 


away with child labor in Georgia. World 
problems are getting to be as close home 
in their economic effects as were national 
problems a few decades ago. No labor 
movement in a single country can be suffi- 
cient unto itself these days. Labor states- 
men, trade union leaders, must understand 
not only labor conditions near at hand, but 
the problems of labor the world over. 
Among the most important regions of 
the earth from the standpoint of present 
and future developments likely to influence 
the position of labor in every land is that 
across the Pacific from San Francisco. 
This review undertakes to discuss labor 
conditions in the Pacific region as portrayed 
in recent literature, and especially in lately 
published books which have reached the 
office of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
Significant political and economic trans- 
formations have been taking place in this 
part of the world, and more are coming, 
shaped by fundamental geographic factors 


such as natural resources, climate, typical 
products, and kinds of population to be 
found there. The trade unionist who 
wants to know about labor in the Pacific 
region needs to understand some of these 
basic facts, and he will find them con- 
veniently brought together in an excellent, 
up-to-date book by Isaiah Bowman, The 
New World: Problems in Political Geog- 
raphy. ‘This book, recently published in a 
revised edition with 257 maps, is more than 
a geography. It describes the struggle of 
the Great Powers for control of raw ma- 
terials and trade in the East, the modern- 
ization of Japan, racial problems and 
Oriental migration, treaties, wars, rail- 
Ways, mineral resources in China, and the 
problems of Imperial Britain in India. It 
treats not only of the Pacific region but 
every other portion of the earth—from 
India to Greenland, and from Tibet to the 
Balkans—so that it is a comprehensive 
guide to world problems, a valuable hand- 
book for anyone interested in the interna- 
tional aspects of labor problems. Having 
glanced at a few of its maps, let us turn 
first to Japan. 


Japan 


By all odds the best book for American 
trade unionists on general aspects of the 
labor question in Nippon has been written 
by Dr. Shuichi Harada, a Japanese student 
at Columbia University. His Labor Con- 
ditions in Japan was reviewed in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST last May, so 
nothing further need be said about it here. 

The industrialization of Japan has been 
one of the sensational chapters in modern 
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history, and that it is still going on apace 
with steady adoption of the most modern 
methods is shown in a little brochure, Out 
of Kimono Into Overalls, which presents 
the observations of an American engineer 
on the development of Japanese industrial 
research. “No longer is Japan dependent 
upon an imported technology. Thirty 
thousand engineers are enrolled in the 
membership of her national engineering 
societies.” Research laboratories compare 
favorably with leading institutions else- 
where, and results range from vitamins 
made of tea to products from human hair. 
Industrialism in Japan is the name of an- 
other recent book which describes the 
transition from hand labor to mass produc- 
tion and from jinrikishas to motor cars. 

In no country, perhaps, have such strik- 
ing developments taken place in recent 
years in labor legislation and industrial 
conditions generally as in Japan. The be- 
ginning of this period of development coin- 
cided more or less with the creation in 1919 
of the International Labour Organization 
of the League of Nations, which has been 
one of the most effective influences in rais- 
ing Japanese labor standards. In the pub- 
lications of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, likewise, we find our best avail- 
able information on these changes. 

Industrial Conditions and Labour Legis- 
lation in Japan, by Iwao F. Ayusawa, was 
published by the International Labour 
Office in 1926. Dr. Ayusawa has been 
with the I. L. O. since its inception and 
has contributed various articles on related 
topics to the International Labour Review, 
the most recent being a series on “The 
Employment of Women in Japanese In- 
dustry.” 

By far the most important branch of 
industry in Japan (outside of agriculture, 
for in spite of rapid transformation Japan 
is still predominantly an _ agricultural 
country) is textile production. The ques- 
tion of the employment of women is of 
special importance on account of the large 
proportion (about eighty per cent) of 
women workers in the textile mills. The 
mills are operated almost exclusively by 
young women before their marriage, and 
this situation has brought in its train so 
many evils that it has even been claimed 
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that the bulk of the labor problem in Japan 
is to be found here. The earning power 
of Japanese women as compared to that 
of men is exceedingly low, being less than 
half in practically all industries. The gen- 
eral average of daily wages in representa- 
tive Japanese factories in 1928 was 2.63 
yen (about $1.30) for men and .99 yen 
(about 50 cents) for women, while in the 
textile industry men received an average of 
1.64 yen (82 cents) per day and women 
-95 yen (471% cents). 

These facts are alarming to American 
textile workers, who see increasing com- 
petition from the East. It must be re- 
membered, however, that cheap labor does 
not necessariy mean cheap products. On 
account of the superior efficiency of Amer- 
ican labor and American methods of pro- 
duction, products made here by highly paid 
workers can often undersell those made by 
less efficient, poorly paid workers in Japan. 
But what if Japanese production becomes 
steadily more efficient, as it is bound to do? 
The American laborer can do two things 
to preserve his own wage standard against 
the new competition: (1) He can help to 
increase the efficiency of his own industrial 
methods; (2) He can help to see that a 
large share of the increased efficiency of 
Japanese industry goes to raise the wages 
and better the conditions of Japanese work- 
ers instead of to undercut the prices of tex- 
tiles and other commodities. This latter is 
extremely important. This is the reason 
why American labor, perhaps more than 
any other labor group in the world, should 
be interested in promoting the work of the 
International Labour Organization towards 
raising labor standards all over the world. 
It is unanimously agreed by writers on 
Japanese labor conditions, such as Ayusawa 
and Harada, that the concrete results of 
international labor conferences have been 
most striking in Japan, where a phenom- 
enal development of child labor laws, laws 
regulating hours of work, and laws tending 
to encourage trade union organization has 
been due very largely to this international 
influence. The best means by which 
workers in the western countries may con- 
tinue to protect themselves through help- 
ing to boost low labor standards in the 
newly industrialized countries of the Pa- 
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cific is through such international coopera- 


tion. 
China 

A recognized authority on labor condi- 
tions and the modern labor movement in 
China is Dr. Ta Chen, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Tsing Hua, the American Indem- 
nity College in Peking. He received his 
doctor’s degree at Columbia University, 
and since his return to China has published 
many articles and pamphlets on labor af- 
fairs. Perhaps the best introduction to 
Chinese labor problems can be had through 
his writings (listed at the end of this re- 
view) and especially through a concise 
study entitled ““The Labor Movement in 
China,” which he contributed to the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations in 1927. 

The Chinese labor movement is very 
new, and it is in a stage of rapid and some- 
what confusing development. ‘The causes 
which are stimulating the movement, says 
Dr. Chen, are three. In the first place, 


China’s .industrial life is gradually passing 
from the handicraft to the factory stage. 
Less than two decades ago, before the Re- 
public, the number of cotton mills in China 


was negligible; at the end of 1926 there 
were 122 mills, having 3,400,000 spindles, 
employing 210,000 workers. Under the 
hand system there was no clear-cut line 
between capitalist and laborer; master 
and apprentice lived in fraternal relations 
with personal attachments. Now the per- 
sonal status of the worker is changing, and 
he seeks protection in organization. Sec- 
ondly, the educational renaissance in China 
stimulates the labor movement. Students 
take an active part; workers are becoming 
less ignorant. Third, there is the social 
phase of the workers’ movement, which is 
very important in China. The struggle of 
labor is associated with the fight of various 
other groups for emancipation. Women, 
for example, are demanding equality be- 
tween the sexes. Cantonese workers have 
struggled for the right to vote. The labor 
phase of these social battles has as its issue 
the right to organize. 

The labor movement in China is char- 
acterized, says Ta Chen, by class con- 
sciousness, class organization, and class 
struggle. When we read that leaders of 
strikes are decapitated by order of mili- 
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tarists or provincial governments we begin 
to realize, in part, the nature of the struggle 
that Chinese labor is carrying on. There 
are, of course, left wings and right wings 
to the Chinese labor movement. The 
whole situation is complicated by the ex- 
istence of communistic propaganda, student 
movements, peasant movements, and the 
feeling against foreign imperialism. Union- 
ism is relatively strong in the South, where 
the Nationalist government has taken a 
friendly attitude toward the organization 
of labor and has broken with the Com- 
munists. In the North, unionism is weak 
and is suppressed by military chieftains. 

Strikes in China have concentrated, nat- 
urally, in the commercial and industrial 
districts. During the nine years from 
1918 to 1926 there were 638 strikes in 
Shanghai, 81 in Hankow, 54 in Canton, 
41 in Wusieh, 40 in Soochow, 34 in Chen- 
kiang, 30 in Peking, and 10 in Hongkong. 
The three main causes of strikes have been 
economic pressure (47.15 per cent), al- 
leged maltreatment of the workers (22.97 
per cent), and popular political or social 
movements (16.07 per cent). The Hong- 
kong seamen’s strike of 1922 was domi- 
nantly economic in nature. In many re- 
spects it was the real beginning of the 
Chinese labor movement, for through it 
Chinese workers first learned that the great 
white employers of the earth could be 
beaten. The Peking-Hankow Railway 
strike in 1923 was in support of the right 
to organize. The strikes growing out of 
the Shanghai incident of 1925 illustrate 
the type due to popular movements, racial, 
social, economic, and political in their 
nature. All these strikes are described and 
analyzed in Dr. Chen’s pamphlet, 4 nalysis 
of Strikes in China, from 1918 to 1926. 

To get the local color and the human 
background of the Chinese labor movement 
read the labor chapters in China’s Millions, 
by Anna Louise Strong. This is a news- 
paper reporter’s vivid narrative of personal 
observations in China, of associations with 
native Chinese leaders, and with Borodin 
and other Russian advisers. 

There were 381 delegates at this fourth 
Congress, claiming to represent three mil- 
lion workers, half of whom had been or- 
ganized in the past year. Few delegates 
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represented national unions. The typical 
form of labor organization at this time was 
the local union in shop and factory, com- 
bined into city or district federations, and 
only beginning to combine nationally on an 
industrial basis. The interests of the 
Chinese labor movement are not only eco- 
nomic, but strongly political. Since large- 
scale industry is largely in the hands of 
foreign capital, it was natural that the 
first labor organizations found themselves 
at war not only with individual employers, 
but with the whole system of foreign im- 
perialism in China. ‘The chief periods of 
growth in trade unions have coincided with 
political crises. 

The best part of Miss Strong’s book is 
Chapter VII, in which she tells the life 
stories and some of the experiences of great 
and humble leaders in the Chinese labor 
movement. There is Shou Cheu Ging, 
president of the All China Federation of 
Labor; Seaman, leader of the strike of 
1922 and of the long strike and boycott of 
Canton against Hongkong which in 1926-7 
shook the prosperity of the British citadel 
in South China. The reader meets Li Li 


San, who has four times changed his name 
to escape arrest or execution, and who 
escaped paid assassins in Shanghai because 
each time they were hired to make an at- 
tempt on his life they tipped him off in ad- 


vance. Then there are sketches of three 
minor labor leaders who will perhaps never 
be famous—may be dead by now in some 
unreported clash or capture—yet whose 
lives portray the many-sided struggles and 
aspirations of Chinese labor: Yu, the young 
agitator from Shanghai; Ma, the persever- 
ing trade union organizer of Canton; and 
Tang, a simple miner from Hunan, who, 
out of a job, had helped to run the mine on 
a cooperative plan. Another chapter, just 
as human, tells of Chinese girls who have 
suffered and even died to emancipate 
Chinese village women from foot-binding, 
forced marriages, and ignorance. 

Wage rates in China, as everybody 
knows, are appallingly low according to 
western standards. Many workers receive 
no money wages, but only a few bowls of 
rice a day. Such are apprentices in shops 
and factories and the miners in the three 
Eastern Provinces. Child laborers in 
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Hankow factories received for many years 
only 30 cents a month, and trained ap- 
prentices in Shanghai cotton mills only 
$1.50. A careful study entitled Prices 
and the Standard of Living in Peking, 
1900-1924 indicates that if money wages 
plus food allowance are taken as represent- 
ing the wages of a workman, the skilled 
men in Peking received twenty-six coppers 
(about 17 cents, U. S.) per day in 1900, 
fifty coppers (about 19 cents, U. S.) in 
1913, ninety-three coppers (20% cents, 
U. S.) in the spring of 1924, and 271%4 
cents in the fall. Coolies’ wages in Peking 
rose from about 12 cents (U. S.) in 1900 
to about 15 cents in 1924. These, ap- 
parently, are the rates fixed by the guilds 
and may be close to the minimum. A sur- 
vey of 1,000 ricksha pullers gave 24 cents 
(U. S.) as their average daily income, 
which was two cents more than the com- 
bined money wage and food allowance 
prescribed by their guild. While wage 
rates have risen considerably since 1900, 
the cost of living has been rising steadily, 
too, so that real wages in Peking were 
found to be only eight to fourteen per cent 
higher in 1924 than in 1913 and actually 
lower than in 1900. There have been 
further wage increases since this study was 
made, however, and Peking may not be 
representative of some of the southern 
cities. Miss Strong writes that monthly 
wages of laborers on railways have ranged 
from $5 to $10 monthly for unskilled, and 
from $10 to $25 for skilled mechanics. 
Skilled miners have received from $8 to 
$20 monthly, and unskilled mine workers 
from $5 to $9, while wages in textile mills 
were still lower. 

Working conditions are extremely poor 
in Chinese industries, and Ta Chen laments 
the “regrettable fact that no substantial 
progress is being made.” With the excep- 
tion of a few modernized factories in com- 
mercial and indfistrial centers, the workers 
usually labor long hours and have no rest 
on Sunday. The surroundings of the 
place of employment are generally un- 
hygienic, ventilation is poor, working tools 
are inadequate. For a detailed description 
of conditions in one industry see the pam- 
phlet Peking Rugs and Peking Boys. 
“Social changes in China are manifestly 
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slow, and rapid progress can hardly be ex- 
pected in the near future in the improve- 
ment of working conditions, especially in 
the interior of the country.” Attempts to 
enact labor legislation began in 1919, en- 
couraged by the sympathetic interest of the 
Christian churches and the International 
Labour Organization. One of the first 
efforts was to establish the legality of trade 
unions. Due to unsettled political condi- 
tions, protective labor legislation has made 
little progress. 

In seeking to understand the Chinese 
labor situation one must take into account 
the social background of the working peo- 
ple. An accurate and detailed study of 
one of the most important groupings in the 
life of old China is The Guilds of Peking, 
by John Stewart Burgess. First-hand re- 
ports of the guildsmen themselves, gathered 
by Chinese student investigators, give an 
insight into the attitudes of carpenters, 
masons, actors, blind singers, silk mer- 
chants, and many other artisans and trades- 
men. These guilds are not organizations 
of workers as distinct from managers; the 
interests of the entire group of merchants, 
workmen, and apprentices in the craft are 
theoretically the province of guild regula- 
tion. Curious religious bonds, as well as 
economic ties, unite the members. The 
carpenters, for example, meet to worship 
Kung Shu Lu Pan, the mythological 
founder of the carpenters’ craft, and to 
express thankfulness for his having handed 
down the technique of carpentry. Mr. 
Chang, the old guildsman who was inter- 
viewed concerning the organization, as- 
serted that the guild’s main source of 
strength lay in a “sincere belief in the 
master.” These ancient institutions are 
disappearing as China undergoes transfor- 
mation, or are being reorganized into 
modern form as trade unions and chambers 
of commerce. A. survey of 180 labor 
unions conducted by the city government 
of Canton and reported in March, 1927, 
showed that 74 of these were reorganized 
guilds. 


Chinese Migratory Labor in the Pacific 
Region 

The question of Chinese contract labor 

in the Pacific region forms an important 


problem in modern migration. 
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A bulletin 
written by Dr. Ta Chen and published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1923, Chinese Migrations, with Special 
Reference to Labor Conditions, is an ex- 
cellent, comprehensive account of the sub- 
ject. It describes Chinese home conditions 
in various provinces, migration to the 
United States and to Europe, the use of 
Chinese labor in Formosa, the East Indies, 
Borneo, the Philippines, the Transvaal, 
and elsewhere. Australia, New Zealand, 
the island of Nauru, Western Samoa, and 
the Hawaiian Islands have at one time or 
another used Chinese contract labor. In 
the Hawaiian Islands, though there are 
still Chinese laborers in the sugar and pine- 
apple plantations, no further influx of 
Chinese labor is likely because of United 
States laws. Chinese members of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations in 1925 were 
pleased to have assurances from the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand delegations 
that the practice of contract labor 
was to be discontinued entirely in 
their countries. The Chinese believe 
that the system has been an important 
source of international misunderstanding, 
and public opinion in China is more and 
more against it. Some Chinese labor or- 
ganizations are violently opposed to it. 


India 


For a general introduction to India the 
best recent book which has come to our 
attention is Living India, by Savel Zimand. 
It is written with balance, unlike much 
recent literature on India. It portrays the 
historical background of the country and 
of British rule, describes the social fabric 
with its divisions of religion, of caste, and 
its walls of untouchability, summarizes the 
career of Mahatma Gandhi, and explains 
the political movements that constitute 
“seething India.” By all means read this 
book if you are interested in the problems 
of labor in India. 

A word must be said about Mother In- 
dia, the book which has created such a 
tremendous stir in the West and a regular 
furor in India. Miss Katherine Mayo, 
the author, is unfavorably known to trade 
unionists as the wielder of the pen which 
wrote Justice For All, a glorification of 
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the Pennsylvania State Police used in the 


post-war propaganda campaign to estab- 
lish military police systems in all our in- 
dustrial states. She has also written The 
Isles of Fear, tending to show that the 
Philippines are inhabited by a people unfit 
for independence. Equipped with the 
vivid but untrustworthy pen with which 
she idealized state constabularies in the 
United States, apparently prejudiced by a 
racial bias or by a wish to make out a case 
against self-government, she has put in 
Mother India the bad without the good— 
the bad, furthermore, unrestrained by any 
great care for accuracy in the telling. The 
book proceeds, chapter by chapter, to hor- 
rify the western reader with descriptions 
of unsanitary living, child marriages and 
sexual abuses, and pictures of filth in all 
its aspects. Doubtless there is much truth 
in Miss Mayo’s book, but half-truths are 
often the most dangerous lies. There have 
been many answers to Mother India, and 
one of the best is Mother India, A Re- 
joinder, by the editor of The Indian Social 
Reformer. It takes up her allegations in 
detail, shows that many of her most effec- 
tive stories are based on the tales of an 
unreliable missionary written a century ago 
and disputed by better observers, and 
demonstrates that in quoting authorities 
she has left out everything which does not 
suit her purpose. 

On the condition of working people in 
India there is a great dearth of material. 
It must be remembered, of course, that 
India is predominantly rural. Out of a 
total population of 319,000,000 in 1921, 
less than eight and one-fourth million lived 
in towns with a population of 100,000 
and upwards. An account, therefore, of 
the general economic condition of the In- 
dian people must concern itself mainly with 
the agricultural population, consisting 
largely of an immense number of small 
holders. 

Very little of a definite sort is known 
about incomes in India, but it is certain 
that there is a vast amount of poverty. 
“Millions and millions are living on the 
edge of starvation. Many millions exist 
on one bowl of rice a day.” “In 1925, 
Professor P. Ghose, of Calcutta Univer- 
sity, after a careful inquiry, calculated the 
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average annual income as fifteen and a 
half dollars, which would mean that the 
average income for one-fifth of the human 
race is less than five cents a day.” Even 
the estimate of Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, 
who in 1922 placed the average income 
per head for British India at $33.33, 
works out at less than ten cents per day. 

It is likewise impossible to say much 
that is of general application about the 
wages of industrial labor in India. A gov- 
ernment report, India in 1927-28, quotes 
figures based on a survey of working men’s 
budgets made in Bombay in 1921 and 1922 
with the apology that “they are the latest 
we have got.” These figures, constructed 
from examinations of 3,076 actual budgets, 
give the monthly income for five classes of 
labor in the Bombay district as follows: 

Weavers in cotton mills—40 to 70 ru- 
pees (about $15 to $26). 

Spinners in cotton mills—30 to 60 ru- 
pees (about $11 to $22). 

Dock laborers—30 to 50 rupees (about 
$11 to $18.50). 

Fitters in engineering industries—50 to 
70 rupees (about $18.50 to $26). 

Municipal scavengers—40 to 50 rupees 
(about $15 to $18.50). 

The factory population of India is about 
one million and a half. About sixteen per 
cent of these workers are women. The 
percentage of factories maintaining the 
forty-eight hour week for men is twenty- 
seven. In thirteen per cent more the men 
work fifty-four hours or less. Sixty per 
cent of the factories employ men for more 
than fifty-four hours per week. For 
women the corresponding percentages are 
thirty-two, eleven, and fifty-seven. 

The percentage of Indian population oc- 
cupied in industrial occupations of all 
kinds is small in comparison with the major 
portion which gains its living by agriculture 
and allied pursuits, but in the aggregate it is 
large. A recent writer has pointed out 
that Indian workers in industries, mines, 
and transport outnumber the whole pop- 
ulation of Spain. In the jute industry 
India leads the world. The size of her 
cotton industry is surpassed by only four 
other countries in the world. She pos- 
sesses important and flourishing iron and 
steel works, mills and foundries of all 
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sorts, dockyards, paper mills, match fac- 
tories, and so on. Altogether about eight- 
een million persons are occupied in indus- 
try, transportation and mining. 

The greater part of the Indian indus- 
trial labor army is recruited from the low- 
est stratum of agricultural labor, namely, 
the landless laborers. Many of the in- 
dustrial laborers remain permanently in 
the towns with their families, but the 
hearts of the vast majority are in the vil- 
lages, to which they return at intervals. 
A severe or prolonged strike will send 
them flocking by tens of thousands out of 
the city back to their own homes. This 
temporary and migratory character of In- 
dian labor is one of the causes of its com- 
parative inefficiency both in industrial 
achievement and in organization. It is 
one reason for the low level of industrial 
wages in India. It enables other classes, 
such as the labor jobber and: the money- 
lender, to batten on the wage-earners. 

At present, Indian trade unionism is in 
its infancy. It has met with some suc- 
cess on the railways, but has not spread 
with any rapidity among the big textile 
and mining industries. The government, 
judging from the report quoted above, 
seems to regard strikes chiefly as the work 
of “a handful of agitators,” though the 
conditions of labor in India would seem 
to provide adequate reasons in themselves 
for strikes. While pursuing, on the whole, 
a sane course in their dealings with labour, 
the right wing of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress has remained somewhat 
aloof from contact with the worker him- 
self, and has, therefore, not succeeded in 
‘getting under his skin.’ ” 

This account, and the literature listed 
below, may serve to introduce American 
trade unionists to some of the conditions 
and problems of labor in the Pacific region. 
As was said at the beginning, the rapid 
industrialization of countries like Japan, 
China, and India, and the increasing ease 
with which industrial products can be 
transported around the world, may make 
low labor standards in this region a menace 
to the standards of labor in the United 
States. It is a menace which cannot be 


met by isolation and tariff barriers, es- 
pecially as the United States becomes more 
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and more of an exporting country, selling 
the products of its industries in markets 
outside of its own boundaries. The only 
hopeful strategy for American labor is to 
do all in its power to encourage the trade 
union movements in these newly indus- 
trialized countries and to help create in- 
ternational pressure towards the raising of 
minimum labor standards all over the 
world. ‘Thus, it may be possible that as 
fast as Japanese, Chinese, and Indian labor 
becomes efficient it may cease to be cheap, 
exploited labor, and may, therefore, be 
prevented from dragging down the stand- 
ards of labor elsewhere. 


Literature Bearing on Labor in the 
Pacific Region 


Geographical : 

The New World: Problems in Political 
Geography, by Isaiah Bowman. World 
Book Company, 1928. 


Japan: 

Labor Conditions in Japan, by Shuichi 
Harada. Columbia University Press, 1928. 
Price $4.50. 

Out of Kimono Into Overalls: the In- 
dustrial Transition in Japan, by Maurice 
Holland, Director, Division of Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Research, National Re- 
search Council. Published by the Na- 
tional Research Council, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York City. 51 pp. 

Industrial Conditions and Labour Legis- 
lation in Japan, by Dr. Iwao F. Ayusawa. 
Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 16. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1926. 

“The Employment of Women in Jap- 
anese Industry,” by Dr. Iwao F. Ayusawa. 
International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, 
Nos. 2 and 3, February and March, 1929. 

Industrialism in Japan, by Walter F. 
France. London, 1928. 

China: 

Dr. Ta Chen, “The Labor Movement 
in China.” Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Proceedings, Honolulu, July, 1927. Pub- 
lished by University of Chicago Press, 
1928. 

Dr. Ta Chen, Analysis of Strikes in 
China from 1918 to 1926. Chinese Gov- 
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ernment Bureau of Economic Information 
(Head Office: 1A Chang Pu Ho, Nan 
Ho Yen, Peking), Booklet Series No. 4. 
52 pp. 

Dr. Ta Chen, in the Monthly Labor 
Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics : “The Labor Situation in China,” 
Dec., 1920; “Wages and Hours of Labor 
in Five Chinese Cities,” Aug., 1921; “La- 
bor Unrest in China,” Aug., 1921; “Labor 
Conditions in China,” Nov., 1924. 

China’s Millions, by Anna _ Louise 
Strong. New York: Coward-McCann, 
1928. 413 pp. Price $4.00. 

The Guilds of Peking, by John Stewart 
Burgess. Columbia University Press, 1928. 
270 pp. Price $4.00. 

Prices, Wages and the Standard of Liv- 
ing in Peking, 1900-1924, by T’ien-p’ei 
Meng and Sidney D. Gamble. Special 
supplement to the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, July, 1926. 113 
pp. Price 30 cents. 

Peking Rugs and Peking Boys, by C. C. 
Chu and Thos. C. Blaisdell, Jr. Special 
supplement to the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, April, 1924. 47 
pp. Price 15 cents. 


“The Unionization of Labor in China,” 
by S. K. Sheldon Tso. Monthly Labor 
Review, Nov., 1927. 

“Some Aspects of the Labor Problem in 
China,” by P. Henry. International La- 
bour Review, Jan., 1927. 

“Labour Conditions in China,” by P. W. 
Kuo. International Labour Review, Nov., 
1925. “Labour Conditions and Labour 
Regulations in China,” same, Dec., 1924. 

“Labour and Industry in China,” by 
J. B. Taylor and W. T. Zung. Interna- 
tional Labour Review, July, 1923. 

“The Recommendations of the Shanghai 
Child Labor Commission,” by Dame Ade- 
laide Anderson, International Labour Re- 
view, May, 1925. 

Humanity and Labour in China, by Ade- 
laide M. Anderson. London, 1926. 

The Industrial Transformation of 
China, by D. K. Kiew. Shanghai, 1924. 
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Changes in the Economic Life of the 
Chinese People, by Julean H. Arnold. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1922. 

“Labour Unions in Canton,” by E. H. 
Lockwood. Chinese Recorder, July, 1927. 

The Present Day Industrial Situation 
and the Labour Movement in China, by 
M. Thomas Tchou. Shanghai, Industrial 
Department of the National Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. of China, 1926. 
Chinese Migrations; Pacific Islands: 

Chinese Migrations, with Special Ref- 
erence to Labor Conditions, by Dr. Ta 
Chen. Bulletin 340 of U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, 1923. 


“Labor Conditions in the Philippine 
Islands.” Monthly Labor Review, Nov., 
1927. 

India: 


Living India, by Savel Zimand. Long- 


mans, Green and Co., 1928. 280 pp. 
Price $3.00. 
Mother India, by Katherine Mayo. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1927. 440 pp. 
Price $3.75. 

Mother India, A Rejoinder, by K. 
Natarajan. Third edition, G. A. Natesan 
and Co., Madras, 1928. Price 12 annas. 

Young India, 1924-1926, by Mahatma 
Gandhi. New York: The Viking Press, 
1927. (Reprints from Gandhi’s paper.) 

India in 1927-28, by J. Coatman, Direc- 
tor of Public Information, Government of 
India. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1928. 460 pp. Price 
4s. 6d. 

Labour and Housing in Bombay, by 
Hurst A. R. Burnett. London: P. S. 
King and Son, 1925. 

The Industrial Condition of India in 
Recent Times, by D. R. Gadgil. Oxford 
University Press, 1925. 

Labour in India, A Study of the Condi- 
tions of Indian Women in Modern Indus- 
try, by Janet Harvey Kelman. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1923. 

India Industrial Commission, 1916-18. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1919. 














FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


North Atlantic Section 


HE building trades at St. Johns, 
New Brunswick, have been con- 
centrated on for the past 

month with the result that every 
craft of this class in the city is 
now organized and drives for in- 
creased membership are being 
carried on. Work will start shortly 
for the formation of a building trades 
council. Each union man has been re- 
quested to select one member of his 
own craft who is not a union man 
and endeavor to convince him that 
he should come to the next meeting 
and sign up. This method has been 
very successful during the short time 
it has been in operation. Locals of 
molders, operating engineers and 
painters have been installed during 
the past month and the organization 
of the bookbinders and woodwork- 
ers is being carried on successfully. 
The Central Labor Council has been 
successful in having a fair wage clause 
inserted in contract for a new million- 
dollar hospital to be built almost at 
once. Several unions plan to have the 
first part of their meetings open to 
the public in order that non-members 
may learn something of the operation 


of a labor body. It is believed this 
plan will stimulate interest in organi- 
zation. Practically all industries are 
working full time at present. The 
local employment office, operated by 
the Government, functions well and 
meets this problem for the unskilled 
worker. 

In connection with the safety cam- 
paign being carried on at Woodland, 
Maine, the Central Labor Union is 
showing safety pictures twice a 
month commencing December 1. All 
industries are working full time, and 
as yet Frank D. Johnson, organizer, 
sees no discrimination against work- 
ers past 45. 

At New Bedford, Mass., general 
organization work in conection with 
all crafts of textiles is being carried 
on, reports Herbert Severs, but espe- 
cially the formation of a new local of 
textile maintenance men. From pres- 
ent indications it looks as though this 
local will develop into a strong union. 
Preliminary arrangements have been 
made to have representatives of the 
Workers Education Bureau come 
here. Our local employment agency 
is adequate for our needs. 

At Marlboro, Mass., a follow-up 
committee interviews prospective 
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members of the different trades and 
keeps after them until they usually 
make application for membership in 
their respective unions. The social 
committes have rotating entertain- 
ments once a month with talks on the 
benefits of unionism. At the monthly 
meetings labor problems confront- 
ing the various trades are up for dis- 
cussion. Boot and shoe workers are 
on little better than half time.—JOHN 
T. TUCKER. 


A smoker was held by the New- 
port, R. I., Central Labor Union on 
November 22, at which time the re- 
port was read from the delegate to 
the Labor Congress held at Wor- 
cester. Building trades and naval 
stations are operating on full time.— 
MYLEs J. JOHNSON. 


A proposition is before the Meri- 


den, Conn., central body to increase 
per capita in order to provide funds 
to undertake organizing work. While 
we expect opposition from some of 
the locals, others we feel will respond 
to the call. We plan to get our mes- 
sage direct to the members in their 
homes, and will call their attention to 
the number of merchants going out 
of business because of chain-store 
competition, and the loss of employ- 
ment created thereby.—HENry A. 
G. GEIs. 


Loretta Oatley tells us that her 
method of organization at William- 
antic, Conn., takes the form of talk- 
ing to the workers at the mill gates 
during the noon hour and by visiting 
their homes. Silk mills, velvet mills, 
thread mills, and woolen mills are on 
short time, some three and four days 
a week. 
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At Elmira, N. Y., non-union men 
are visited at their homes and invited 
to meetings. A strike of the weavers 
at the John N. Stearns plant was in- 
strumental in forming Local 1675 of 
the Textile Workers Union. The 
strike has been satisfactorily settled. 
Of the twelve aldermen elected at the 
polls November 5, six are members 
of the different unions. The La 
France Fire Engine Company is 
working part time in most depart- 
ments. The Elmira Foundry has laid 
off some men.—HArry B. MARTIN. 

John J. Dean of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
reports that the New York local of 
Lead Burners and the Philadelphia 
Lead Burners local are cooperating in 
an organizing campaign, the result of 
which to the New York local has been 
doubled membership in the past year. 
Committees from both locals ex- 
change visits and in that way union 
meetings are made very interesting. 
The New York employment agencies 
exact one week’s pay for securing 
jobs. 

D. J. McGuiness reports that the 
boiler-makers’ local union at Ho- 
boken, N. J., has added nine new 
members recently. The strike in 
which this local has been involved 
with the T. A. Gillispie Company will 
be straightened out shortly. 

Ferd Seamans has assisted in or- 
ganizing some of the shop-craft 
workers and carmen at New Castle, 
Pa., who are employed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and hopes in the 
near future to report balance of shop 
crafts organized into unions. Tin 
mills and steel mills of the United 
States Steel Company are working 
part-time schedule. 
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The fire fighters of Altoona, Pa., 
have organized and have been prom- 
ised an increase of $20 a month in 
pay beginning January, 1930, reports 
J. H. Imler. Everything possible is 
done to boost the attendance at meet- 
ings. All industries except the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad are working part 
time. They are working the 38-hour 
shift. Workers past 45 find it hard 
to secure employment, and then the 
wages offered are so low that one can 
barely exist on them. 


With the aid of the central body, 
Samuel Seehoffer, is calling a mass 
meeting of the auto repairmen at 
Uniontown, Pa., to try and organize 
them into a union. The printers have 
secured a new agreement with in- 
creased wage. Two classes on edu- 
cation have been started by the cen- 
tral body but the attendance has been 


poor. The large industries here will 
not hire workers past 45 years of 


age. 


South Atlantic Coast 


Open meetings with interesting 
speakers to explain the aims and bene- 
fits of organization are held by our 
central body. The Piedmont Asso- 
ciation of Labor Unions is still meet- 
ing once each month in different cities 
in the State and is creating a general 
interest in the movement, writes F. 
M. Campbell. A study class has been 
started recently by the Central Labor 
Union to discuss the American Labor 
Movement. All industries are work- 
ing quite steadily, except the textile 
mill, which is running on about two- 
thirds time. 

The winter organizing campaign 
has begun at Asheville, N. C., where 
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cooperative meetings are planned 
with non-union workers and business 
men, writes W. B. Plemmons. The 
State Federation of Labor is en- 
deavoring to raise money to keep a 
lawyer at Marion, N. C., to look 
after Labor’s interests. 


Rock Hill, S. C., has been chosen 
as headquarters by the United Textile 
Workers International Union for 
their coming campaign, advises Ed- 
ward O’Connor. One of the things to 
be taken up at our next local meeting 
is the establishment of a library and 
to have it well stocked with books 
on labor probleems. All cotton mills 
in this section are working part time. 


Charleston, S. C., union carpenters 
have a closed job on the new building 
being built by the Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, reports W. H. Strippy. 
The Standard Oil Company and the 
Dry Dock and Machine Company are 
working a very small crew, one man 
being required to do the work of two 
or three. 

Vernon B. Allen has organized two 
new local unions at Greenville, S. C. 
He also reports that the Trades and 
Labor Council is actively organizing. 
All textile plants in this vicinity are 
working part time. 


Due to unemployment at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., little organizing work is 
being carried on, but in view of the 
above condition R. M. Hill feels that 
progress can be reported in that they 
are holding what union membership 
they have. It is easier for younger 
men to get work—in many cases they 
are preferred to men of middle age. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., will be pleased 
to lend its full cooperation to the or- 
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ganizing campaign to be undertaken 
in the South. The Central Labor 
Union is still working industriously 
with the city’s official industry board, 
which meets weekly, to bring indus- 
tries to this section of Florida, writes 
V.S. Herring. In the building trades, 
especially, older men are less em- 
ployed than younger during slack sea- 
sons. 


Middle West 


At Windsor, Canada, the Building 
Trades Council, which was formed 
as a sub-section of the central body, 
has made good progress. Firemen 
and oilers are pleased with their new 
agreement. Ford, Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors are running on part time. 
Work in the building trades is a little 
slack. There is not enough work 
here for the unemployed and workers 
are urged to stay away. The Detroit 
and Windsor tunnel are working full 
time.—ManrtTIn J. Ryan. 

The new local agreement of the 
stage employees carries a nice increase 
in salary and fairly good working con- 
ditions, reports Stanley Ogg from 
Hamilton, Ohio. The building trades 
report many unemployed while the 
metal trades workers are on part 
time employment. In many of our 
factories men seeking employment 
must submit to a rigid examination 
before being employed and are re- 
fused work on little or no excuse. 
Organizing activities are slack just 
now. 

Carpenters at South Bend, Ind., 
gave a banquet December 6, to which 
the mayor and several contractors 
were invited. The Studebaker and 
Bendix plants are running short time. 
After the three weeks close-down of 
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the Studebaker plant very few were 
taken on. It is said they plan to get 
busy the first of the yeer—Mary L. 
GARNER. 


Evansville (Ind.) Central Labor 
Union is making a drive to have all 
union workers subscribe to the “La- 
bor Forum,” which is our labor paper. 
The roofers have taken in six new 
members, and recently the local roof- 
ers’ union has signed up with one of 
our big companies. The Graham- 
Paige Auto Company and the furni- 
ture factories are running on part 
time schedules. The older workers 
are the first to be let out.—H. L. 
MESSEXx. 


As a result of the organization 
campaign under the auspices of the 
Central Labor Union at Kokomo, 
Ind., William L. Trout writes that a 
Building Trades Council was formed, 
that 10 members were added to the 
metal lathers union, 40 to the deco- 
rators, 15 to the carpenters, 7 to the 
plumbers, 1 to the electrical workers, 
21 to the hod carriers, 3 to the oper- 
ative plasterers, and 27 to the team- 
sters. Under the new agreement the 
plumbers secured an increase of 12% 
cents an hour and the cement finish- 
ers, 15 cents an hour. Conditions in 
the different industries are normal. It 
is hard, however, for workers past 40 
years of age to get employment. 


Harry Kidd tells us that there has 
been plenty of work for the last six 
or eight weeks for all crafts at Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. The mines, however, 
have been running on part time 
schedule. 


In the last four months 14,000 
miners around Madisonville, Ky., 
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HAT are we going to write on the clean sheet of 
Wi vesoe It’s lying before us, neatly ruled in twelve 
months . .. waiting for the marks our actions will make. 
Will the marks stand out as fine as those on the 1929 
sheet? They can. And even stand out finer. 

It’s a good time to look back over work well done... 
to realize that this work is fully appreciated . . . to feel 
a just pride. And it’s a good time to look forward to 
the work to come, that we may look back again a year 


from now with even greater pride. 
Happy New Year. 
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have come into the union. Organiza- 
tion is further continued, reports J. 
V. Poag, by the holding of mass meet- 
ings. The coal operators have been 
asked to meet with the miners. Men 


45 to 50 years of age cannot get jobs. 


At Hot Springs, Ark., a labor 
paper has been started under the aus- 
pices of the Central Labor Union and 
1,200 subscriptions have been secured 
to date. All unions hold their meet- 
ings regularly. Most all trades are 
working part time. The older men 
are laid off first and contractors do 
not want to hire men over 50.—C. C. 
PARVIN. 


Conditions of organized labor in 
Springfield, Ill., during the month of 
October have been somewhat im- 
proved, writes R. E. Woodmansee, 
and an eleven per cent increase in pay- 
roll totals and a 2.4 per cent increase 
in employment is reflected. All plants 
were reported to have worked full 
time with the coal mines increasing 
their forces steadily and therefore 
stimulating allied trades as well as 
transportation. Building activities 
are expected to be confined to indoor 
work during cold weather. The free 
employment office reports a surplus 
of farm labor consisting largely of 
floaters but there are a small number 
of skilled mechanics applying for 
jobs. Splendid results have been had 
from the union label campaign. 


Jacksonville, Ill., local unions are 
all trying to increase membership and 
the outlook is good for the organiza- 
tion of several new unions, writes 
Charles E. Souza. Movie operators 
and stage employees signed an agree- 
ment carrying increased pay and 


_ ings. 
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shorter hours. The daily press is fur- 
nished with accounts of union meet- 
The label committee gives 
entertainments. A local union of 
theater ushers was recently organized. 


The Central Labor Union of 
Champaign, Ill., is making an ex- 
tended labor survey to establish the 
extent of unemployment which ap- 
pears to be very acute at this time. 
The building industry is 100 per cent 
organized. Efforts to organize are 
difficult as this is a university town 
and short-time jobs are given to stu- 
dents. Barbers, bakers and stage 
hands all have strgng unions. The 
Building Trades Council is starting 
negotiations with the Associated 
Building Contractors for new agree- 
ment. All crafts are asking for the 
five-day week with no reduction for 
the wage week. Picture machine op- 
erators and stage hands have just 
signed new agreements, giving them 
shorter hours with increased pay. Vo- 
cational training for all crafts was es- 
tablished last year. Classes are being 
organized for the winter with good 
attendance.—J. W. DuNN. 


Florence Curtis Hanson reports 
that Chicago will utilize public schools 
for adult education this winter. This 
move was brought about by Victor A. 
Olander and George W. Perkins, 
both members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Workers Education Bu- 
reau. The organization of 4,000 
Luzerne County (Pa.) school teach- 
ers into units affliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers is under 
way. Charles Kutz, representative 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, has been active in interesting the 
Luzerne County school teachers. 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders. 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers anc 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 


Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





CELOTEX *‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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James P. Sheahan visits the local 
meetings of the unions in Milwaukee, 
Wis., urging the membership to 
get new members. This method is 
getting results in many of our unions. 
We are holding conferences with offi- 
cers of all ‘metal trades with a view of 
putting on a strong educational and 
organization campaign during the 
winter. A mass meeting for painters 
was held and it is our intention to con- 
tinue meetings for painters until this 
craft is organized here. We have a 
very good labor college operating un- 
der the auspices of the Federated 
Trades Council. Work in the build- 
ing trades is slack and men employed 
by the metal trades are also being 
laid off. 


Organizing work is somewhat diffi- 
cult at Hibbing, Minn., writes A. L. 
Newberg, because of the slackness of 
work im the building trades. Indica- 
tions are, however, that the outlook 
for these workers is very good for the 
next year. An active political and so- 
cial season is on the cards for our lo- 
cal unions, and we are educating 
unionists to buy where labeled goods 
are sold. Several of our large com- 
panies will not hire men over 45 years 
of age. Our village employment 
office is very efficient and fills the need. 


Charles Ryan reports the organi- 
zation of a local of brewery workers 
at Winnipeg, Can. Newspaper print- 
ers secured a scale as follows: day 
work, $47.00 for 46 hours; night 
work, $49.00 for 43% hours; agree- 
ment to expire October 31, 1930. 
The railway shops operate on the 40- 
hour week. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway has laid off 1,000 employees. 
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The Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Des Moines, Iowa, cooperating 
with the local hod carriers union has 
been instrumental in securing 30 new 
members in the last six weeks and has 
on file 15 new applications for work- 
ing cards, making a total of 45 added 
members. The street car men signed 
a strictly union agreement last month 
which included a wage increase as well 
as a life insurance policy of $1,000, a 
pension of $58 a month after 20 years 
and at 65 years of age. The agree- 
ment covers cars, busses, shops, and 
barn men. Six hundred men were 
thrown out of work by the closedown 
of the Ford factory.—W. B. HaMILL. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa, reports that 
there has not been any special organ- 
izing campaign, but they are continu- 
ously on the lookout for members and 
every prospect is looked after. Bar- 


bers are working on a new wage scale. 
All industries are only working part 
time at present. It is very hard, in 
fact almost impossible, for older 
workers to get employment with the 
exception of a day or two now and 


then.—J. B. CAsEy. 


A new local union of plumbers with 
14 charter members was organized at 
Moberly, Mo., and H. C. Worlledge 
reports that prospects are good for 
the organization of the electrical 
workers. 


From Independence, Mo., comes 
word that the boosters committee 
which was responsible for the Labor 
Day success is endeavoring to boost 
the label and to interest all locals in 
affiliation with the central body. A 
visit is being made to all local unions 
to unite in an effort to secure better 
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legislation and to cooperate with the 
State Federation of Labor to this end. 
Efforts are being made to secure time 
over the air through WDAF.—Max 
DYER. 


The Shell Refinery at Arkansas 
City, Kans., has stopped paying time 
and a half for overtime, reports A. P. 
Garrison, The ministers are helping 
labor more than any other element in 
this town. The Kanotex Refinery 
has laid off 52 men. 


Gulf States 


Unemployment at Baton Rouge, 
La., is causing considerable worry to 
the organization of crafts as people 
are taking jobs regulated by the em- 
ployers. With better conditions, 


however, we hope to overcome this 
handicap. The Ford assembly plant 


in New Orleans is working part time. 


—E. H. LaCrorx. 
Lake Charles, La., central body 


has an organizing committee at work 
all the time and so far the results have 
been good. Agitation in behalf of 
the union label has met with fair re- 
sults. The Cellulois Company, 
makers of breakfast food, are work- 
ing part time. The Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Chain Stores and the Hubor Ford 
Motor Company place the dead line 
at 40 for employment.—J. M. 
THEALL. 


The organization committees are 
working on laundry workers, clerks, 
cleaners, and dyers at Pampa, Tex., 
trying to organize those industries. 
The oil industry is operating part 
time, and several oil operators will 
not employ men over 45 years of age. 
Our employment agency is operated 
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by our Central Labor Union, and is 
doing very good work. Very few are 
out of work here.—FRANK HENRY. 


Texas Union Men for Box Plan 


B. F. Shearod, of Waco, Texas, 
sends in the following statement: 

Texas wage workers who are mem- 
bers of labor unions are for the Box 
plan. That is, they would apply the 
quota of the Federal immigration act 
to Mexico and others of the Latin 
republics of South America. George 
H. Slater, of Dallas, is the executive 
secretary of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor. In a communication 
to the newspapers of Texas he takes 
issue with the employers of Mexican 
labor, the Chambers of Commerce of 
Texas who are opposed to the Box re- 
striction on the coming of Mexican la- 
bor, and to the attitude of those who 
insist that they are humanitarians 
and state that their opposition to the 
Box plan is the viewpoint of the hu- 
manitarian. Secretary Slater makes 
this point against the argument of the 
opponents of the Box plan, “They tell 
us that there are now more than half 
a million Mexicans illegally in the 
United States and yet they are op- 
posed to the application of the quota 
provision to Mexico, which under the 
terms of the Box bill would permit 
nearly 3,000 Mexican immigrants to 
enter this country annually. 

The new Government airport at 
Randolph Field, San Antonio, Tex., 
will be strictly union for all crafts, ad- 
vises Fred Fishback. The Central 
Labor Union is planning to hold a 
mass meeting and also a luncheon for 
local officers_and delegates. Lots of 
men are idle in the building trades. 
Most all contractors prefer young 
men at all times. We have only com- 
mercial employment agencies which 
deal with Mexican labor mostly. 
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The Dallas (Tex.) Central Labor 
Council has been working to reorgan- 
ize the machinists, iron workers, engi- 
neers, and retail clerks. It has been 
assisted by organizers from each of 
the crafts and is meeting with success 
of increased membership in each or- 
ganization, advises A. W. Schulz. 
Open meetings are held once each 
month in order to have the outsider 
come in, and the trade-union move- 
ment is explained by competent men. 
There is unemployment in the build- 
ing trades. The Council has been able 
to interest the S. M. N. University 
and classes are held twice a month on 
different subjects. 


Mountain States 


As a result of the supper and so- 
cial hour which follows the meetings 
of the Union Label League at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., attendance has 
been quadrupled, writes Elmer L. 
Perrin. Nearly three hundred stu- 
dents have enrolled with the Colorado 
Springs Labor College. The Alex- 
ander Industries, manufacturers of 
aircraft, are working part time. Only 
a small amount of business is done by 
our local employment agency and it is 
of little help to us. 


J. W. Biggs reports that Mr. Earl 
Hoage came down from Denver and 
assisted in organizing the city em- 
ployees at Pueblo. The steel plant is 
working only part time. 
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Pueblo’s non-partisan __ political 
league was successful in electing city 
administration officials friendly to or- 
ganized labor. Our regular meetings 
of the unions are fairly well attended. 
The label league is doing good work. 
Employment agencies are supervised 
by the State Labor Commissioner and 
are reported adequate.—J. CHARLES 
Devs. 


J. M. Hurst, of Ogden, Utah, tells 
us that the local employment agencies 
cater to railroad and farm help only. 
Discrimination against the older 
workers is not as bad as it used to be. 
Every effort is being made to educate 
workers along the line of purchasing 
only union-labeled goods. 


California 


John A. O’Connell writes that the 
San Francisco Labor Council is or- 
ganizing an auxiliary of women to 
promote the union label. Many or- 
ganizations are electing new officers 
and this has a tendency to make busi- 
ness agents get on the job and work 
for better organization. The locals 
are making every effort to get the 
membership to attend meetings by 
having lectures and various forms of 
entertainment. While our employ- 
ment agencies give adequate service, 
there are many abuses regarding fees 
which we are trying to correct at the 
legislature. Very little progress is 
being made but we intend to keep up 
the agitation until we win. 





